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Modern ‘‘high-speed’’ restaurants 


Many up-to-the-minute restaurants and diners are too modern; 


quick cookery and “fast turnover” 


carry their penalties for us consumers 


All are familiar with the wisecrack about the 
restaurant owner who is not available to a 
visitor because Ne has gone out to /iunch 
Some of the practices described in this article 
will explain, perhaps, why restaurant owner 
and managers find it convenient to escape 
trom time to time to a hotel or restaurant 
where there is an atmosphere of quiet and no 
bustle and din, no jukebox, and where the 
food is flavorful and wholesome and accept- 
able to people accustomed to good eating 
‘t least one fifth of the money the people 
of the United States spend for food now goe 
to the restaurant industry. About 30 percent 
of vegetables purchased by restaurants are 
frozen; nearly 40 percent are canned; only 
about 31 percent are fresh. Less than one 
fourth of the orange juice now served in re 
taurants is squeezed trom fresh oranges 





‘THE ELECTRIC FRY KETTLE is the most productive 
piece of equipment in the kitchen. And, as such, 
offers the greatest potential return in net profit 

This [people resorting to restaurants for the 
sake of their ‘french-fried’ foods}, coupled with 
the fact that just about all foods can be french- 
fried, means that the fry kettle can be a pot ol 
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gold tor the operator So begins an article 
in Food Service Magazine tor January 1958 All 
through the magazines which go to restaurant 
operators runs the theme of how to yet the most 
production in the quickest time with the least 
use of help and most efficient use of equipment 
It is good medical opinion that fried foods 
should be consumed strictly within limits, and 
not at all by people with digestive troubles Che 
British medical journal, The Lancet, noted in a 
recent issue that fried foods should be “a luxury 
rather than a regular daily feature of the diet 
Frying is an inherently undesirable method of 
cooking, for the reason that, because of the high 
temperatures reached, delicate essential substances 
in the foods are altered, the food is rendered less 
digestible, and in some cases becomes a hazard to 
health by causing irritation of the digestive tract 
In selling fats for frying to restaurants, “dura 
bility’’ and resistance to high temperatures over 


a long period of use are given great weight 


Faster and faster 
Sometimes cold meats are made to seem like 
freshly cooked hot meats by a momentary dip in 
a fry bath of hot grease, followed by a dousing 
with hot gravy. Precooking foods and then mak- 
ing them ready to serve as ordered, by a quick 
finishing operation in a pressure fryer or electronic 
Continued on page 26 
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COFFEE PREPARED WITH ARTIFICIALLY SOFTENED WATER may have a bitter 
taste. In a study conducted for the Coffee Brewing Institute, it was found 
that hard carbonate water softened by the zeolite method contained large 
amounts of sodium and bicarbonate. These elements retarded the flow of 
water through the coffee grounds and increased the brewing time, resulting 
in an overextracted and bitter beverage. The Institute suggested that un- 
treated hard water, or water softened by some other method yet to be de- 
veloped for the purpose, will produce a more acceptable beverage. 


* 7. * 


THE HIGHER COST OF AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE increases the average family’s 
bill for transportation. One of the main reasons for costlier insurance, 
according to The Wall Street Journal, is the present styling of automo- 
biles. The claims director of one insurance company points out, for ex- 
ample, that a trunk lid on the 1958 Pontiac has a decoration that buckles 
in almost any rear-end collision. It requires a jewelry metal worker to 
repair the damage, and the repair costs may run to $60, where a few years 
ago a trunk lid could have been straightened and a new chrome strip put on 
for a tenth of that amount. Taillights have grown bigger, more numerous— 
and more expensive to replace. Wrap-around windshields are another costly 
item, and claim adjusters report that larger areas of glass are being used 
in many cars. Even with the higher premiums, insurance companies are re- 
ported to be much more selective in signing up customers. Motorists who 
are rated poor risks are usually shunted into "assigned risk pools" where 
coverage is restricted in amount and rates are stiffer. 


* * * 


WOMEN WANT CARPET TO LAST ten to twenty years. That was the discovery 
of a consumer survey made in Milwaukee which indicated the women queried 
were willing to pay $6 to $12 a yard for carpet and more than 50 percent 
of them expected it to last from 10 to 20 years. As one furniture conm- 
pany executive put it, homemakers thought carpet should last as long as 
Grandmother’s even though it receives a lot more use than did the carpet 
in the parlors of earlier days. The biggest factor in heavy wear is the 
popularity of television. 

a & 

ANTIPERSPIRANTS BASED ON THE USE of aluminum compounds are known to 
be irritating to some users, apparently due to an allergic reaction. In 
a case reported by Chemical Week, suit was brought against the manufac- 
turer of a well-known product for injury from the use of an antiperspirant 
containing aluminum sulfate. After some litigation, an out-of-court set- 
tlement was reached but the comments of the appellate court on the case are 
of interest. The court held that since the company was aware that certain 
persons are allergic to aluminum sulfate it should have foreseen the danger 
of injury and warned against it; further, a manufacturer has the duty to 
warn those few people who it knows cannot use their product without in- 
jury. It will be interesting to see just what effect this case has on the 
advertising and labeling of other antiperspirants based on aluminum conm- 
pounds. 

- o a. 

BUYING A CAMERA at a discount house may be an effective way of saving 
money on the initial outlay, but you need to be fairly expert to do it 
successfully and without undue risk. One camera journal points out that 
checking on defects of manufacture requires considerable skill and careful 
examination. Often complex features require detailed demonstrations. The 
well-informed dealer with an intimate knowledge of his cameras, patience, 
and willingness to teach his customers how to use equipment may be pro- 
viding a service worth the higher price he charges for the camera. 
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RECAPPED TIRES are growing in popularity. Even used tires are selling 
well. One dealer in Dallas, Texas, quoted the price of 6.70 x 15 size 
used tires as about $8.50, compared with $11.25 for retreads and $23 for 
new tires. Tiremakers are even reported by The Wall Street Journal to be 
pushing sales of their second- and third-grade tires. The third-grade tires 
are priced about 40 percent under first-quality, the kind usually supplied 
with new cars as original equipment. Gyps to watch out for are shoddy 
recaps with skimpy treads of cheap rubber on tires that should have been 
sold for scrap, and regrooving which consists of cutting new grooves in 
whatever rubber is left on a tire and passing it off as a recap. Some 
retreads are real hazards to safety. 


* * * 


FLYING THE ATLANTIC at bargain rates has its disadvantages. According 
to a study in The (British) Economist, on de luxe flights the distances 
between seats are 54 inches. Travelers paying tourist fare have 39 inches 
between seats; third-—class fare, 34 inches. The amount of available leg 
room, or pitch as it is called, may be a tight fit for some of the taller 
passengers on third-class service. 


* *+ * 


THE ANCIENT MEDICINE SHOW is being revived on television. The claims 
of the Indian medicine man with his cure for rheumatism has a modern 
counterpart in the impressive announcer promoting cures for "tired blood," 
and relieving "headache twice as fast," points out the New England Journal 
of Medicine. One of the products currently promoted is "buffered aspirin." 
The Journal reports that the amount of buffering material present in each 
buffered aspirin tablet is exceedingly small, and it is highly unlikely 
that this degree of buffering action is sufficient to change the gastric 
contents in any way, to influence absorption, or to prevent any degree of 
local irritation. Studies published in the Journal indicated no difference 
between the plain and buffered aspirin in the height or speed of appearance 
of aspirin in the blood. The Journal further commented that it was exceed- 
ingly doubtful if there was any real merit over ordinary aspirin in the 
buffered aspirin, although the medicine show technique has convinced many 
people that the buffered aspirins are superior. 


* * * 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE CONCENTRATE will be scarce, high in price, and not 
so sweet during the remainder of 1958. According to citrus experts, the 
Florida freezes not only reduced the crop available for processing but 
affected the flavor of the Valencias, which are not as sweet as in former 


years. 


* * * 


WHY CONSUMERS DON’T BUY APPLIANCES is a topic of much earnest discus- 
sion and study. One product engineering journal prints a well-reasoned 
observation that although major appliances are sound in basic design there 
are a lot of little defects that have disillusioned their users on a wide 
scale. Oven controls stick, thermostats are not accurate, handles break, 

a latch vibrates out of adjustment. There is no end to the list of minor 
defects due to improper or careless assembly, faulty inspection, damage in 
shipping, and, in some cases, designs that have been shaved to save a frac- 
tion of a cent in production cost. The writer points out that all of these 
small items engender irritation and distrust of future purchases, and he 
recommends that the gadgets for which modern America is justly famous 
should be made to work better. 


* *+ 


PENICILLIN IN MILK in too high a concentration may cause dermatitis to 
those who drink it. Another disadvantage reported in a letter to The 
Lancet (Great Britain) is that, when it is present in concentration of over 
0.03 units per milliliter, cheese makers have difficulty in starting the 
cheese-making process. 

(The continuation of this section is on page 33) 
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Automobile polishes, 


ABOUT THIS TIME of the year, car owners get the 
urge to shine up their cars, but even before the 
begin, many find themselves in a state of confusio1 
trying to select the ‘“‘best’’ product—particularl 
one that will require the least amount of work 
for the advertising is written in a way to make 
each brand seem to combine all desirable qualities 
and the greatest speed and convenience in us¢ 

To the car owner about to undertake a waxing 
job, the “‘ideal’’ product is one that requires only 
one application with little effort and time in ap 
plying and removing, which will give a brilliant 
shine with lasting protection. The number of 
applications required to do the job can usuall; 
be determined from the label. The amount of 
rubbing required, or how well the material will 
protect, however, will be unknown except as the 
user has guidance as a result of tests by Consum 
ers’ Research, or through his own experience 
acquired the hard way. If one approaches th 
subject realistically, he will realize there is mn 
“ideal” or magic product 

Keeping the finish looking “‘new”’ is really not 
difficult, but it does call for regular attention and 
a procedure which includes certain basic steps 
Most important is washing the outside of the car 
as often as the car becomes dirty—better yet, at 
frequent intervals of about once a week or at leas 
once every two weeks. This will avoid an undue 
accumulation of dirt and grit, and make subse- 
quent washings easier. I{ one lives near the sea- 
shore, where salt spray and salt air are in daily 
contact with the finish, more frequent washings 
with plenty of water—will be advisable. Tree 
sap, road tar, excretions of birds, residues of in- 
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a 


waxes, and glazes 


sects, and smoke trom tactories contau 

chemicals and, it allowed to remain on the car 
for long periods of time, could damage the finish 
permanently Road tar is especially bad and 

} } ’ 

should be removed promptly Frequent washing 
s also desirable wintertime to wash trom the 
car the salts which are used on streets for melt y 


ce and snow 


Washing the car 


An important rule to tollow wher 
is to use plain cold water Next, the washing 


wasnitlly a Car 
operation should be done in the shade iway trom 
the ravs of the sun—and only after the finish has 
cooled off 
running water to flush away loose dust, mud, and 
While the finish is still wet, 
rub with a cloth or sponge and finally spray again 


Before rubbing, spray the car with 
abrasive parti les 


to flush away the dirty water 

Occasional use of a detergent will be helpful 
as when oil or grease has accumulated, or when 
the finish has no protective coating on it and has 
been neglected for a long time (particularly true 
of cars finished in light colors Another occasion 
when a detergent can help in the washing opera- 
tion is just prior to applying a polish coat. In 
general, however, the use of a detergent should 
be kept to a minimum, and rinsed off thoroughly. 

Do not use a detergent after you have applied 
a wax or other protective coating, for even as 
few as three or four washings with relatively mild 
detergent solutions can remove the protective 
coating, leaving the finish unprotected and ex- 
posed to the weather 

Do not under any circumstances wipe a car's 








How to care for the finish of your car 


There are three things you can do to 
take care of the finish on your car. . 
clean it. . .polish it. . .and add a protec- 
tive coating. 

With so many products to choose from 
and with the labels being anything but 


Automobile cleaner 


A cleaner can be obtained in either liquid or past 
form and contains an abrasive intended to clea 
the finish and remove excessive chalking \ 


Automobile polish 


A polish removes stubborn dirt that water alon 
will not remove and restores the luster. It 


Protective coatings—waxes or glazes 


A protective coating, in the form 
of a wax or glaze, provides protec- 
tion to the luster and paint and is 
best applied after the surface has 
bee n polished 


Combinations 


A one-step product, in either 
os liquid or paste form, cleans 
ws and polishes and also pro- 
¥ vides a protective coating 
in one application. General- 

ly it is suitable for moder- 


ately weathered finishes 
only. 


enamel or lacquer finish with a dry cloth or 
sponge; any grit on the finish is bound to be rub- 
bed in and cause noticeable scratching. If the dry- 
wiping is done repeatedly, the scratches, even i! 
not apparent at the moment, can destroy the finish 
and leave it in very bad condition, Likewise, 


clear, how can the consumer go about 
choosing what he wants? First of all, he 
should have a pretty clear idea of what 
the various products are designed to do. 

The following will help clear up at 
least some of the confusion. 


cleaner should be used only when necessary be- 
cause of its relatively coarse abrasiveness. To ob- 
tain a good shine, the finish should then be polished 


with a polish 


cleans and polishes but provides no prote 
coating. 


Examples 

Alistate Silicone Auto Glaze; Allstate Silicone Auto 
Wax; Bodygard Liquid Car Wax; Cadillac Blue 
Coral Sealer; DuPont ‘‘7’’ Auto Wax; DuPont Seven- 
ite Protective Auto Coating; Johnson’s Car Plate 
Wax; Mac’s-It Super Glaze; Simoniz Paste for Cars; 
Volkswagen Preservative. 


Allstate Cleaner and Wax; Allstate Silicone Auto 
Cleaner and Glaze; Alsol Auto Wax; Autobrite Sili- 
cone Car Polish; DuPont ‘‘7’’ New Car Wax; John- 
son’s J-Wax; Mac’s Resin Coat; Mac’s Speed Glaze; 
Prestone Car Wax; Turtle Wax; Vista; Wards Car 
Polish; Wards Car Wax and Cleaner. 


never apply a cleaner or polish to a surface on 
which there is a coating of road dust and grime. 
Do not apply a cleaner, polish, wax, or glaze to 
any finish until the paint has aged enough to be 
come hardened—at least 30 days for a lacquer and 
90 days for an enamel coating. 
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Shining the car 


To produce a good glossy shine on any car, it is 
necessary to remove the dirt film and any paint 
that has become chalked. As to selection of the 
appropriate material to do the job, an appraisal 
of the car finish must first be made to determine 
whether a cleaner (containing a harsher abrasive 
than is used in a polish) is required to remove the 
spent paint because excessive chalking has oc- 
curred, or whether polish alone will do the job. 

If the paint is sufficiently chalked to require a 
cleaner, it will also have to be gone over with a 
polish, since a cleaner will not produce as good a 
shine as a polish. It will also be wise to know 
whether the car’s finish is a lacquer or an enamel 
since some products perform better on only one 
or the other of the two finishes. In general, 
General Motors cars have lacquer while the others 
have enamel. If in doubt, check with the dealer 

Note, too, that if a tar remover or other solvent 
must be used to get rid of spots or dots of tarry 
material, this solvent must be used sparingly on 
a lacquer finish which is susceptible to being 
soitened by a solvent. Some of the newest lacquer 
paints which are claimed to require less mainte- 
nance must be treated with special care, for it is 
said that even certain solvents that are present in 
automobile polishes may harm such finishes. In 
case of doubt, it might be wise to play safe by 
waxing and polishing only a small part of the car 
first, or use only a wax or polish which is specifical- 
ly recommended for the purpose on that particular 
model by the car manufacturer or his authorized 
dealer. 

Polishing the whole car in one operation can be 
very tiring—so much so that the quality of the 
work may suffer. Unless you are full of energy 
and have time to complete the job in one day, it 
might be wise to do different parts of the car on 
different days. In one evening, for example, you 
might polish and wax two fenders, or possibly all 
four of them. On the following evening polish 
the top and hood of the car—after rinsing them 
with water—and so on until the car is completely 
finished. 

If the finish has not been neglected too long, 
and you decide to do the job with a combination 
polish and protective material, one application 
should do. If instead you decide to use a polish, 
you should apply a protective coating immediately 
after you have finished the polishing operation. 

The finished job should last about six months 
under norma! conditions and perhaps up to a year 
under the most favorable conditions. This as- 
sumes, of course, that the finish is washed regu- 
larly and—as already mentioned—with plenty of 
plain, cold, fresh water. 
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Products evaluated 

CR’s evaluation of a number of products tested 
included measuring the gloss or shine each product 
was capable of producing as well as the time period 


during which the product gave good protection. 
Each product was applied to two different test 
panels representing the lacquer and enamel finishes 
used on the bodies of most of today’s cars. 

The ease of applying each product was noted; 
likewise, any tendency toward streaking or water 
spotting. Some of the products tested were found 
to perform equally well on both kinds of finishes; 
others did better on one kind than on the other 

In general, a lacquered. finish can be polished 
to a higher gloss than enamel, but along with this 
advantage goes the fact that the lacquered finish 
will need somewhat more frequent polishing to 
maintain its shiny appearance. How long a cart 
can go without repolishing depends upon many 
things the time of the year, the weather, color 
of the paint, whether a car is parked in or out of 
doors at night, and the amount of exposure to 
dust and oily fumes 

A black, dark brown, or dark green finish will 
need repolishing less often than a lighter color, 
such as light blue. The brighter so-called ‘‘ metal 
lic’ colors are likely to dull more rapidly if a 
protective coating is not maintained and, once 
badly dulled, their initial high gloss cannot be 
restored by polish. 

All the products listed leave wax or protective 
coatings after their use; some of them are com- 
bination materials which clean and polish as well 
For convenience, the listings have been separated 
into two groups; products which polish and pro- 
tect, in one group, and those which protect only, 
in another. 


Combination polishes and waxes or glazes 
containing abrasives 
A. Recommended 


Allstate Cleaner and Wax (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No 
28—6812) $1.39, plus postage. 8oz. Paste. Required 
more than normal amount of rubbing to polish 

Allstate Silicone Auto Cleaner and Glaze (Sears-Roe 
buck’s Cat. No. 28—6848) 79c, plus postage. 1 pt 
Liquid 

Autobrite Silicone Car Polish 
Cranford, N.J 98c. 12 fl. oz 
excessively when it was removed 
Johnson's J-Wax (S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis.) $1.95. 90z. Paste. Required more than normal 
amount of rubbing to polish. 

Mac’s Resin Coat (Mac's Super Gloss Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles) $2. 1 pt. Liquid 


(Boyle-Midway Inc., 
Liquid. Powdered 





Mac’s Speed Glaze 
$1.45. 12 fl. oz. Liquid 
water spot 

Vista (Simoniz Co., Chicago 16) $2. 10 oz. Past 
Required more than normal amount of rubbing 


Wards Car Polish (\Jontgomery Ward's Cat. No. 61 


9868) 89c, plus postage. 20 fl. oz. Liquid 


(Mac ‘s Super Gloss Co Im 
More than usual tendency to 


B. Intermediate 


Alsol Auto Wax (\lso! Products Co., 
$2. 8 oz. Paste 
the product a wax and makes no mention of any content 


Newark, N.] 


Contains abrasive, though label calls 


of abrasive. Some tendency to streak on lacquer finis! 


DuPont ‘*7’’ New Car Wax ([. !. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del $1.95. 8 oz. Paste. Per 
formed better on lacquer than on enamel. Some ten 
dency to streak 

Prestone Car Wax National Carbon Co New York 
17 $1.35 8 oz Paste 
finish than on lacquer 


Performed better on ename 
Below average in ability to pr 
duce gloss. Powdered excessively when removed and 


required more than usual amount of rubbing to polish 
Wards Car Wax and Cleaner (\iontgomery Ward's 
Cat. No. 61—9913 $1.49 plus postage. 9 oz Paste 
Was found somewhat more difficult to apply than aver 
age and there was some streaking 


Cc. Not Recommended 


Car-Skin Reconditioner and Car-Skin Tempered Wax 
(Car-Skin Products Corp., Flemington, N.J.) $2.98 for 
kit including two liquids. Cleaner, 1 pt.; 
Below average in ease of application and removal. Per 


wax, 8 fl. oz 


formed better on enamel. More than usual tendency t 


water spot 


Turtle Wax 


9 oz. Paste 


lurtle Wax-Plastone Co., Chicago 51) $2 
More than 
Required 


Performed better on enamel 
usual tendency to streak and water spot 


considerable rubbing to polish 


Protective coatings—-waxes and glazes 
A. Recommended 


Allstate Silicone Auto Glaze Sears-Roebuck's Cat 
No. 26—6813) 69c, plus postage. 1 pt. Liquid 


Bodygard Liquid Car Wax 
oz. Liquid 

DuPont Seven-ite Protective Auto Coating (1. |. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.) $1. 12 fl. oz. Liquid 
Johnson’s Car Plate Wax (S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc 
95 10 fl. oz. Liquid 


Mac’s-It Super Glaze (\iac’s Super Gloss Co., Inc.) 


$1.25. 40z. Paste. More than usual tendency to water 


Simoniz Co.) 98 12 fi 


spot 


Volkswagen Preservative (Sold by Volkswagen deal 


ers) $2.70. 1 pt. Liquid 

> > > 
The following products would be considered A. Recom 
mended for enamel finishes, but were judged somewhat 
less satisfactory on lacquer All had some tendency to 


water spot 
Allstate Silicone Auto Wax (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No 
28-6958) 69c, plus postage. 7 oz. Paste 


Cadillac Blue Coral Sealer Distributed by Cadillac 
Motor Car Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit 32 
$2.25. 8 oz. Paste 

DuPont ‘*7’’ Auto Wax 1. duPont de Nemours & 
Co.) 89c. 7 oz. Paste 


Simoniz Paste for Cars 


Paste. 


Simoniz Co OR 


Low-priced, battery-operated tape recorder 


(The beginning of this article is on page 35) 


The new and old model 7Jeltape recorders are 
quite similar in appearance, and it would be im- 
possible to tell which machine was in one’s posses- 
sion, except for the earpiece type of receiver 
furnished with the “later model.”’ 

CR again cautions consumers to be wary of ad- 
vertisements, now very common and often very 
expertly written, that proclaim a great “electronic 
achievement”’ or “revolutionary discovery" or 
any claims that seem to be out of the ordinary, 
either for performance or exceptional value 
While the Teltape recorder will record and play 
back, Consumers’ Research considers the results 
wholly unsatisfactory when applied to the most 
basic of uses of a tape recorder, recording of the 


human voice. If you are in the market for a tape 
recorder, we suggest you refer to CONSUMER BUL- 
LETIN for April 1958, and select one of the five to 
which we gave a favorable rating in that issue 


C. Not Recommended 

Teltape Recorder (Distributed by Filnor Products, 
Inc., 101 W. 31 St., New York 1; made in West Ger 
many) $29.95, plus $1.50 postage and handling charge 
This recorder does not nearly live up to the claims made 
in its advertising. It would be suitable as a toy, but 
even as a toy it might prove rather disappointing. The 
fact that the recorder works at all shows that at least a 
workable recorder could be made and sold at somewhere 
near the $30 price, but the Teliape is not the one the 
world has been waiting for. 
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IT WASN'T TOO LONG AGO that consumers and the 
trade agreed that for a long time there had been 


no basic changes in the design or performance ol 


household sewing machines. It is therefore a littl 
surprising that the sewing machine market is now 
a “*red-hot,” highly competitive one 

The major ¢ hanges have take pl ice in the last 
seven or eight years. The straight-stitch ma 
chines, once the only kind used in the home, have 
become low-priced, bring-them-in items know: 
as price leaders. Zigzag machines of the relativel 
simple, manually-operated kind had just made 
an impression on the market when manufacturers 
began to offer automatic machines to consumers 
The fully automatic machines are being redesigned 
so often under competitive pressure that even the 
major U.S. producer has brought out three dil 
ferent automatic models for home use in three 
years 

A prime factor, of course, has been the importa 
tion of sewing machines, principally from Japan, 
where there are said to be over 80 models being 
manulactured by 15 or more companies. It is 
estimated that imports of machines from Japan 
alone now are nearly 650,000 machines annually, 
a number greater than the estimated annual pro 
duction of the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
The White Sewing Machine Company, 
brand names, White and Domestic, have been 


whose 


household words for many vears, has ibandoned 
manu'acture of sewing machines in the United 
States and is selling machines made for it i 
Japan and Germany. The two major mail-order 
houses are now also importing their machines 

All of these changes make for a situation that 
favors the consumer, in that it encourages real 
price competition. Prices of the new zigzag ma- 
chines are still high, but no higher now than they 
were in 1956. On the other hand, the new develop- 
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Buying a 


zigzag 
sewing 


machine ? 


ments also encourage trade practices that make 
wise buving difficult Bait advertising, fictitious 
pricing with a big markdown or 


downright misrepresentation have kept Better 


discount,” and 


Business Bureaus across the country and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission busy [he misleading use 
of well-known American names on foreign-made 
machines has slacked off in recent years, but there 
are still many salesmen who follow up an adver- 
tisement of a well-known make at a low price by 
switching the customer to a high-priced model of 
unknown brand. Familiar also is the prize con- 
test which offers to the first 10 persons who 
answer correctly a $150 credit” on the purchase 
of a ‘$450 sewing machine.’ The machine is 
almost sure to be one that was meant to be sold 
for $300 in the first place 

Confusion also results from conflicting claims 
regarding the interchangeability of certain parts 
of foreign- and American-made machines. Some 
parts are interchangeable, but sometimes the 
foreign-made machine lacks the precise machining 
necessary to a satisfactory fit, so that the Ameri- 
can-made part that should fit the machine does 
not do so 

Since a family will likely buy only one or two 
sewing machines in a lifetime, assured availability 
of repair parts and service over a long period of 
time is most desirable. The Brewer Sewing Sup- 
plies Company of 305 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
which has been supplying sewing machine dealers 
with parts and accessories for a good many years, 
claims to have parts for about 95 percent of the 
imports. Nevertheless, some parts problems may 
be exper ted 

The five models studied were either full-zigzag 
or semi-zigzag machines. The basic difference be- 
tween these two kinds is that the needle of the 
full-zigzag machine can swing from the normal 








center line of stitching to either side, 


—T . 
whe the 


semiautomatic zigzag limits its patterns to onl 
one side of the straight stitch line 

An automatic machine of either olf these kinds 
has a built-in mechanism that controls the pat 
of the stitch and thus makes the pattern. Nor 
automatic machines must be controlled manuall) 
One of CR’s experts notes that manually coi 
trolled machines often fail to satisfy when stitch 
ing ornamental patterns, unless the user sews 
enough to keep in practice. As a result, the 
manually controlled machines are too often used 
only for straight seams and for plain zigzag 
stitching. Automatic machines cost anywher« 
from $50 to $100 more than the non-automati 
ones. 

CR in its study gave each machine an engineer 
ing examination, and in addition had it used for 
several kinds of sewing to approximate the cond 
tions to which the machine would be subjected 


in a home All machines tested passed tests ik 
electrical safety and had foot controls which wer: 
satisiactory 

All of the machines tested are available either 
Pric cs 


in portable cases or in console cabinets 
usually depend in part on the kind of case or « 
net supplied. 


A. Recommended 


Singer Slant-O-Matic, Model 401A (Singer Sewing Ma 
chine Co., Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway, New York 6 
$339 (portable); $378 to $450 in console cabinets or 
desks. An automatic full-zigzag machine with a slante: 
need le \vailable in black or oyster-white-and-beige 
Weight of head, 21% Ib 

Rotary mechanism, with bobbin (requiring no separat 
bobbin case) in a horizontal position in front of the 
needle (desirable Bobbin holder easily removed f 
cleaning the hook raceway Built-in motor and gear 
drive. Has lever to raise the throat plate for embroider 
darning, or button sewing 

Machine has seven built-in primary patterns, plus a 
series of interchangeable supplementary cams, called 
‘fashion disks.” 
machine 

A lid on top of the machine carries a chart showing 
how the dials on the front of the head should be set t 
obtain the desired zigzag pattern. A threading guid 
his machine was easi 


Five such cams were supplied with the 


is provided on the face plate 
adjusted for stitch patterns; gave excellent results 
all kinds of stitching 


sl > > 


Brother Pacesetter, Model 200FZ2 (Brother Interna 
tional Corp., 122 W. 27 St., New York 1) 339 for 
portable in airplane luggage case; $469.50 in cabinet 
Made in Japan. An automatic full-zigzag machine avail 
able in cream or turquoise-and-cream. Weight of head 
17 Ib. 

Rotary mechanism with bobbin in vertical position 


the dealer « d easi wrest 


Morse Duomatic, Model TZ50 

chine & Suppl rp.. 122 W. 26 St 

M ule in apal mati I igzag 
ivatlal n bl t nd green. Weight of head 


Oscillat n nism obbin in vertica 


14 cams 


nae } ine 


B. Intermediate 
Brother Select-o-matic, No. 90 ([irother International 
Corp $299 50 for porta rle 


consoles $70 to $90 addi 
tional! Mack ] ipal full Zigzag ma 
chine availab!l np ul t name! We wht of 
head, 33 | 

Oscillator mechanisn bobbin in \ al position 
Attached n belt dri Had knob to drop the 
feed 


Ma hit « 


directions on a separate 


patterns set by following 
Pattern Se lector.” \uto 
matic operation limited to six built-in patterns 
limited forward stitch patterns with manual contro 
knob and lever 


Tension was errati Otherwise stitching wa y od 


Morse MZZ_ (Morse Sewing Machine & Supply Corp.) 
$249 Made in Japa \ non-automatic semi-zigzag 
machine, available in blue, green, or pink. Weight of 
head, 35 Ib 

Oscillator mechanism with bobbin in vertical position. 
Attached motor, V-belt drive 
for darning, embroidery, or button sewing 


Has knob to droy feed 


Made only straight zigzag or satin stitch unless manual 
ly controlled to obtain patterns 

Had good sewing characteristics. Would be rated A. 
Recommended as a machine for straight stitching and 
simple zigzag or satin stitching (and hence darning) only. 
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Can you smoke, 


and keep your health? 


Changing to an arsenic-free brand may help 


FOLLOWING THE REPORT on arsenic in cigarettes 
in the March 1958 CoNsUMER BULLETIN, we 
received a number of inquiries about the arsenic 
content of cigarette brands other than those listed 
and of cigar, pipe, and even chewing tobaccos. 
One reader writes that he has switched to Viceroy 
cigarettes because they had the lowest arseni 
content of the American brands tested, but he 
doesn’t happen to like the “taste” of Viceroys 
Can we name some other brands with relatively 
little arsenic? 

Consumers’ Research had tested nine popular 
American brands of cigarettes and found them 
to contain arsenic in varying amounts. CR does 
not attach much importance to moderate differ- 
ences among them because it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that another set of samples would show 
the same amounts of arsenic in the various brands 
American cigarette makers buy their tobacco from 
independent growers (Who has not heard the 
tobacco auctioneer on Lucky Strike radio and TV 
commercials?), and the tobacco in one sample of 
a given brand today may come from the same 
plantation as that in a sample of a different brand 
purchased tomorrow. 

The important fact, so far as arsenic is con 
cerned, is that all the American brands (the nine 
tested were those reputed to be the top sellers 
contained significant amounts, while the cigarettes 
made from Turkish tobacco contained no arseni 
or only insignificant traces. These results are in 
agreement with other published data; thus it 
appears that to avoid arsenic in cigarettes one 
should select a brand made from tobacco grown 
in the Levant. 

Consumers’ Research investigated the arsenic 
content of cigarettes—and not of other tobacco 
products—because it is well established that the 
smoking of cigarettes has much greater effect on 
human longevity than any other form of smoking 
We have no current plans to test cigars and pipe 
tobaccos, additional brands of cigarettes, or chew- 
ing tobacco. Our purpose was to call attention 
to arsenic as a factor possibly related in an impor- 
tant way to the life-shortening characteristic of 
cigarettes. We hoped, and still do, that public 
awareness of the presence of arsenic in cigarettes 
will lead to an irresistible demand for more re- 
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search by public agencies and endowed research 
institutions in the universities and elsewhere on 
the hazards of cigarette smoking. A very modest 
sum expended in such research should give scien- 
tists a much fuller understanding of the extent to 
which arsenic is present in tobaccos used in 
smoking, and the role it may play as a powerfully 
toxic foreign material in injuring the health of 
those who smoke. 

If CR were to test and rate smoking products, 
we could not fail to list all cigarettes (whether 
high or low in arsenic) as not recommended for per- 
sons who desire to live as long as may be reason- 
ably possible and remain free trom lung cancer 
(and heart disease). Cigars and pipe tobaccos 
would be B. Intermediate, but only avoidance of 
smoking could be listed as A. Recommended tor 
those who wish to live to a ripe old age. Even 
breathing the heavily smoke-laden air of smoking 
cars or poorly ventilated rooms in which much 
smoking is going on will involve health hazards 
over a period of time 

Cigarettes are considered not recommended, re 
gardless of their arsenic content, because on the 
average those who smoke many cigarettes a day 
do not live as long as non-smokers, and cancer of 
the lung (which may be induced by the presence 
of arsenic) accounts for only a part of the pre 
mature deaths determined by smoking. It does 
appear likely that cigarettes containing larger 
amounts of arsenic may be somewhat more lethal 
than others. Hence the person who cannot or 
will not give up cigarettes would perhaps be well 
advised to smoke brands that contain minimal 
amounts of arsenic, that is brands made from 
tobaccos grown in the eastern Mediterranean 
area. 

Very likely tars and nicotine are important, too 

the latter especially with respect to heart and 
circulatory diseases. So little is known to date, 
however, about the mechanisms whereby ciga- 
rettes do their deadly work on the human system 
that one simply cannot say that cigarettes with 
or without this or that feature or filter, or con- 
taining more or less of some component can be 
safely used; thus, at the present state of the 
knowledge anyone has on this topic, Consumers’ 
Research would feel obliged to rate all cigarettes 
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Figure 1 
Horn, shows total death rates by type of smoking 
tory) and by age at start of study. 


as undesirable. (This does not rule out the possi 
bility that future research may show some kinds 
of cigarettes to be substantially less a hazard that 
others. It is even conceivable that someone ma\ 
ultimately develop a cigarette or a way of smoking 
that involves little or no health hazard 

The most comprehensive study of smoking and 
death that 
auspices of the American Cancer Society by Dr 
E. Cuyler Hammond and Dr. Daniel Horn’ 
biologist and psye hologist, respec tively, both ex 
perts in Ham 
mond and Horn’'s subjects were more than 187,000 
50 and 69. Ir 


vestigators queried each man about his smoking 


rates has been conducted under the 


statistical methods in research 


white men between the ages of 


habits, past and present, and then recorded all 


deaths and causes of death over a period of more 
than 3% years. As expressed by Doctors Ham- 
mond and Horn, “the most important finding of 
this study was the high degree of association between 
cigarette smoking and the total death rate.”’ 


Analysis of the results leads to these con 


clusions: 

e All groups of smokers had higher death rates than non- 
The highest rate was for those who had a 
history of smoking cigarettes only; next came those who 
smoked both cigarettes and cigars or pipes. Those who 
smoked only cigars or pipes had death rates a little higher 
than those who did not smoke at all. (See Figure 1 


smokers. 


e Among the cigarette smokers, death rates were marked 
ly higher for those who smoked larger numbers of ciga 
rettes daily See Figure 2.) 

e@Of the excess deaths that occurred among regular 
cigarette smokers as compared to non-smokers, nearly 
two out of three (62.7 percent) died from diseases of the 


heart and circulatory system, about one in seven (13.5 


* Hammond and Horn’s latest report has been published in two parts 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, March 8 and March 15 
1958 





died from cancer of the lungs, and another 


13.5 percent from cancer of other sites 


percent 
e There were almost eleven times as many deaths from 
lung cancer among persons smoking cigarettes regularly 
as would be expected in an equal group of non-smokers 
For ratio of deaths 


among regular smokers to the number of deaths to be ex 


heart and circulatory diseases, the 


/ 


pected among an equal number of non-smokers was 1.5 


Thus, cigarette smoking seems to have a sub 


stantially larger multiplying effect on the rate of 
than it does on deaths 
The much 
» of fatalities from heart and 
greater total 


of deaths 


death from lung cancer 


from heart and circulatory ailments 


smaller rate of increase 


circulatory diseases, however, has 


impact (as measured by the number 


because the over-all inc idence of these ailments 


among both smokers and non-smokers—is greater 


(Heart 


others as a cause of death; 


and circulatory disease far outweighs all 
it accounts for about 
20 times as many deaths as lung cancer 

The specific bodily condition to which a death is 
ascribed is much less however, than 
the fact of death itself UO} 


to most people is the massive underlying result 


important, 


greatest significance 


obtained by Hammond and Horn 


irred amor men ith a history 


@ 4406 deaths ocx 


smoking excess 


This was an 


that would 


regular cigarette 


1783 |about 68 percent ver the number 
occurred had their age specihic death rate been the 


smoked The 


ratios were higher in the groups who smoked the largest 


have 


same as for men who never mortality 


number of packs per day, and cigarette smoking appeared 


to have far more effect on the death rate than did pips 


or cigar smoking.” 


This is the heart of the matter. It can bear 
much repetition and much reflection, by all of us, 


for ourselves and our children. 
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Figure 2—Hammond and Horn's chart of total death rates by 
current amount of cigarette smoking at time of questioning 
and by age. 
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Slide projectors 


One is very good—two others were deficient in several respects 


THERE ARE numerous 2 x 2 inch slide projectors 


on the market, but very few that have been found 
good enough to warrant a recommended rating; 
Consumers’ Research has found no projec tors tor 


the larger 234 x 24 slides that proved to be really 
) 


satisfactory. 2%4 x 234 slides are used to a limited 
extent by people with cameras of the Rolleiflex- 
Rolleicord class and cameras like Zeiss Super- 
Tkonta 

The Bausch and Lomb Balomatic (2 x 2 inch 
has created considerable interest because of its 
claim of preventing slides from popping out of 
focus; this phenomenon is in fact often not a 
fault of the projector but is due to the condition 
of the slides as a result of storage; proper han- 
dling of slides to prevent popping out of focus 
will be discussed more fully in a future issue 

The Minolta Mini, a tiny, lightweight projector, 
would be ideal for the traveler, if it did its job 
well; the test showed that the design would need 
to be much improved before the projector would 
be considered really suitable for the average 
photographer's use. 

All three of the projectors listed were tested 
for electrical safety and passed the tests satis- 
factorily. 


Projectors for 35 mm. and 1-1/2 x 1-1/2 
inch ““Super Slide’’ transparencies in 
2x 2 inch mounts 


Automatic 
A. Recommended 

Headliner, Model 706, with electric changer (Bel! & 
Howell Co., Chicago) $72, including case and one slide 
tray. Same model with Semimatic slide changer, $49 
A slide changer for converting Semimatic model to auto 
matic operation, $32 extra. The lens is a coated 7.D.( 

Vivid f/3.5 Trionar Anastigmat of 4-in. focal length 
focused by turning the helical lens mount. 300-watt 
lamp, blower cooled; double condenser, one lens of 


Minolta Mini 


Balomatic 500 
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\ switch 
ns as long as the 


which is of special glass acting as a heat filter 
controls the lamp, but the cooling fan 1 
projector is plugged in. Shutter in changer closes auto- 
matically while slides are being changed Pressing a 
button on the remote-control switch operates the changer 
which will run trays forward automatically, but not in a 
reverse direction. To review a slide that has previously 
been shown, it is necessary to turn the changer switch 
from automatic to manual, press the remote-control 
button to bring the selector arm out of the tray, bring 
the desired slide in position by turning the selector knob, 
then press the knob on the remote control to insert the 
slide in the projector. The projector is equipped with 
an elevating device but there is no provision for leveling 
Light output, about average for a 300-watt projector 
Evenness of illumination and resolving power of lens, 
both good (56 lines per mm. at center; 40 lines per mm. 
at all corners, except one, which gave 28 lines per mm.). 
Temperature of slides, 129°F after 30 min., very low 
(highly desirable). The slide changer operated satis 
factorily with all types of slides. It projected ‘Super 
Slides” (picture size 144 x 1% in.) satisfactorily. It 
was not, however, well baffled against light leaks. 
Weight, with Semimatic changer, 1234 lb. including case. 
Picture of this projector appears on the front cover 


C. Not Recommended 


Balomatic 500 (Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N.Y.) $149.50 with case and one 40-slide tray. Addi- 
tional slide trays, 95c each. Lens, f/3.5, of 5-in. focal 
500-watt lamp, 
Shutter behind lens 
closes automatically while slides are being changed. 
Slides are preheated in their tray within the projector 
casing before they are shown; this method prevents the 
but see text). There 
is no provision for showing single slides without the use 
of the slide changer. Setting the control knob to position 
marked ‘‘Load” turns on both the fan and the lamp. 
For semiautomatic operation, a lever which operates a 


length, focused by turning a knob 
double condenser, and heat filter 


slides from “popping out of focus"’ 


solenoid is pressed each time the next slide is to be 
shown, or a remote-control cord ($4.95 extra) operated 
by a push button can be used. When the projector is set 
for automatic operation, slide projection time can be 
changed over the range of 4 to 60 seconds. The pro- 
to go back to 
a slide previously shown, it is necessary to set the con- 
trol at ‘“‘Load"’ and turn a knob. Projector had both 
Light output, 
below average for a 500-watt projector. Evenness of 
illumination, poor. Resolving power of lens, fair (40 


jector cannot be reversed automatically 


elevating and leveling devices (good 


lines per mm. at center, 28 lines per mm. at edges). 
Temperature of slide, 210°F after 15 min. (much too 
high). The projector is well baffled against light leaks. 
The changer mechanism operated satisfactorily with all 

(Continued on page 22) 














SMALL CARS 


Rambler American 


The Rambler American is essentially a revival 
of the 1955 Rambler which American Motors dis 
continued some vears ago in favor of the larger 
108-inch-wheelbase Rambler. To keep price com 
petitive with foreign imports (the factory sug 
gested pric e of the lowest priced Rambler American 
is $1789), costs have been held down by building 
a plain, practical car devoid of all non-essentials 
Unfortunately, it costs the American manula 
turers almost as much to make a fairly small car 
as a big car, and they have to compete with the 
much lower European labor costs which are not 
fully offset by the cost of delivering the Europea 
cars to U.S. ports. Volkswagen, after negotiating 
for a plant in the United States to assemble their 
cars, decided their costs here would be too high 
to permit them to compete, and abandoned the 
project 

At the present time the Rambler American is the 
only fairly small car manufactured in the United 
States. With its 100-inch wheelbase, 178-inch 
over-all length, it compares in size with such 
European cars as the Opel and Volvo. However 
the Rambler American is about 400 pounds heavier 
than these, and its six-cylinder engine has about 


60 percent more rated horsepower than the four- 
cylinder Opel. (It has about the same horsepower 
as the four-cylinder Volvo 

The Rambler American is available in two 
models, the DeLuxe and the Super, both 2-door 
The DeLuxe model lacks front and rear 
armrests; without these it is difficult to close the 


sedans 


doors from the inside (front armrests can be added 
by the dealer at an extra cost Also lac king are 
right-hand sun visor, cigarette lighter, front seat 
foam-rubber cushion, map and glove compart- 
ment light, trunk mat, dome light operated by 
the doors, and rear windows that can be raised 
or lowered. These features are included in the 
Super, priced at $85 more 

The main objections of our engineers regard 
ing the characteristics of the Rambler American 
were insufficient headroom for tall persons (leg 
room in rear was barely adequate for tall persons), 
inadequate and poorly arranged trunk space, 
seats somewhat uncomfortable on long trips (with 
foam-rubber cushions, seat comfort would prob- 
ably be better The light-dimmer switch was 
poorly located, close to the clutch pedal. Drivers 
frequently operated this switch inadvertently 
when using the clutch. The owner's manual for 
the car is an improvement over that usually sup- 
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plied with American cars in that it shows how to 
make a number of general repairs and adjustments. 


Performance on road tests 

The acceleration times of this car were relatively 
good. They were better than those for any of 
the foreign cars tested by Consumers’ Research 
to date. When the transmission was kicked down 
from overdrive to third gear, ample power was 
available for passing. Acceleration times were: 
from 0 to 60 miles per hour, 20.1 seconds; from 
20 to 50 and from 40 to 60, 11.3 seconds 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the car 
gave 18.2 miles per gallon of gasoline (23.1 miles 
per gallon in overdrive). Over-all gasoline mileage 
for the first 1500 miles with most of the driving 
in overdrive was 21 miles per gallon. These re- 
sults were very disappointing, particularly in 
view of the great emphasis on economy in the 
advertising of thiscar. (35.4 miles per gallon at an 
average speed of 40 miles per hour were claimed on 
the basis of a coast-to-coast run under official 
“NASCAR” supervision; this we believe to be a 
wholly improbable figure for any consumer use 
of the car.) Foreign cars obtain their good gaso- 
line economy by use of engines of small piston 
displacement which deliver their maximum horse- 
power at high engine revolutions. The Rambler 
American has more than twice the piston dis- 
placement of the Volvo which develops about the 
same horsepower at a much higher (45 percent 
engine speed. 

Speedometer errors 

Indicated speed, m.p.h. 

Actual speed, m.p.h. 

Odometer 

Approximately 3.5 percerit fast 

Braking 

The brakes performed satisfactorily, with no ab 
normal brake fade. 

Riding and handling qualities 

The riding qualities were above average for a 
small car on rough roads, and were very good on 
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The engine was very quiet and 
Steering was easy; 


smooth roads 
there were no body noises. 


cornering was good, and the car held the road 


and handled very well. 


B. Intermediate 
Rambler American (American Motors) 


2-door sedan, $1789; $1892 with overdrive (factory 
suggested prices). The rating of B. Intermediate has 
been assigned to the car only because of its relatively 


t 


4-passenger 


poor gasoline mileage; a small car sold as an economy 
car should do much better. The majority of those buy 
ing a small car do so for reasons of economy, and had the 
car given anywhere near its advertised gasoline mileage 
or even 30 miles per gallon, it would, we believe, have 
warranted an A rating. While we believe the car will 
have relatively good sales, we do not believe its makers 
have been fully aware of what the American small car 
buyer wants nowadays, and we feel that the Rambler 
American will not prove very strong competition for some 
of the better foreign car imports, which offer as good or 
better style, and very much more in gasoline economy 


Volvo PV 444 


The Volvo PV 444 is a Swedish import; its engine 
has the highest rated horsepower of any foreign 
car tested by Consumers’ Research to date. From 
the front it is an attractive looking car, but its 
“beetle back,” similar to that of the Volkswagen, 
is very much like the style of some American cars 
of several years ago, now happily disappearing 
The design has the disadvantage that the rear 
window, with far too small an angle above the 
horizontal, seriously limits vision to the rear, and 
readily collects snow and sleet An outside rear- 
view mirror is considered an essential accessory 
for this car. 

The Volvo was very well built, and the single 
front seats, which could be independently ad- 
justed, were very comfortable. The instruments 
were well placed and an oil gauge and ammeter 
were provided instead of the much less desirable 
indicating lights. Headroom and leg room were 
adequate in the front, but not in the rear. The 
width of the rear seat was such that it would ac- 


Note the ample trunk space of 
the Volvo at the left compared 
with the limited trunk space of 
the Rambler American at the 
right. 





commodate only two adults. The 3-speed gear 
shift positions are in the American sequence, wit! 


the shift lever rising from the floor. 


Performance on road tests 

The acceleration times for this car were very 
good, only slightly slower than the Rambler 
American except in the 20 to 50 miles per hour 
range where the Rambler was considerably th 
better. Acceleration times were: from 0 to 60 
miles per hour, 21.1 seconds; from 20 to 50, 17.3 
seconds; from 40 to 60, 13.5 seconds. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the 
gasoline mileage was 28.3 miles per gallon, lower 
than foreign cars previously tested except the 
Vetropolitan 1500 


good gasoline economy gave from 30 to 40 miles 


Several foreign cars with 


per gallon at’ 50 miles per hour steady speed 
Speedometer errors 
Indicated speed, m.p.h. 
Actual speed, m.p.h. 
Odometer 
Approximately correct 
Braking 

Brakes performed satisfactorily with no abnormal 
brake fade 

Riding and handling qualities 

Riding quality was judged fairly good, but typical 


50 
47 


30 
28 


of a short wheelbase car. The car cornered and 
handled very well, steering was very ‘“‘fast,"’ but 
satisfactory after the driver became accustomed 
to it. The engine was somewhat noisy during 
acceleration but quiet at speeds up to 55 miles 
per hour 


A. Recommended 


Volvo PV 444 (Distributed by Volvo Distributing In 
Fort Lee, N.J.) 4-passenger 2-door sedan, $2239 in- 
cluding heater (price at port of entry). A very pleasant 





Volvo PV 444 


car to drive, very well built. with relatively good accelera 
tion, and fairly good gasoline economy In comparison 
with the other foreign cars tested, the Volvo easily war 


rants an A rating for those who want a small car 


Borgward Isabella 


A Borgward Isabella station wagon was tested by 
Consumers’ Research in August 1956, and as there 
have been no significant changes, new tests have 
not been made. (One of the desirable pcticies of 
foreign car makers is in their not bringing out new 
models each year.) The present report is based on 
data obtained in 1956, plus an examination of a 
1958 model two-door sedan. The Borgward is a 
German import; it is very well made and finely 
finished. It has independent suspension on all 
four wheels, a 104-inch wheelbase (longer than 
any of the other foreign cars tested by Consumers 
Research its over-all length is about the same 
as the Upel and Volvo 

Indicating lights are used instead of an oil 
gauge and ammeter, a surprising economy ior a 
relatively high-priced European car. Headroom 
and leg room were adequate on the station wagon, 
but in the two-door sedan, the headroom in the 
rear was inadequate for a tall person. The Borg- 
ward had a four-speed transmission with all gears 
fully synchronized (a valuable feature, unusual 


for foreign cars). 


Performance on road tests 

Acceleration times for the station wagon model, 
which is about 250 pounds heavier than the sedan, 
were: from 20 to 50 miles per hour, 19.5 seconds; 
trom 40 to 60, 26.3 seconds Not good in com- 
parison with some of the other foreign cars tested 
The car, however, did have surprising hill climbing 
ability, and with a good start would climb fairly 
steep hills without the need for frequent changing 
of gears that would be necessary on most small 


European cars. 
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Specifications 


American 
2-door sedan 


Rambler 


Volvo 
2-door sedan 


Borgward 
Isabella 
2-door sedan 





Port-of-entry or factory -suggested price 
Taxable horsepower 


Taxable weight, pounds _ 


$1789°* 








Engine 


Cylinder arrangement 


Piston displacement, cubic inches 
Rated horsepower at stated rpm. 
Compression ratio 

Oil filter 


Cooling system capacity with heater, quarts 





Wheelbase, inches 

Over all length, inches 
Width, inches 

Height, inches 

Tires 

Brake area, square inches 


Bra ke factor** 


Minimum road clearance, inches 
Turning diameter, feet 
Steering wheel turns, full left to full right 





Other details 
Battery 


Gasoline tank, gallons 
Curb weight of car tested, pounds 





* Overdrive extra at $102.50. + Includes heater 
®* Brake factor is a number indicative of the probabl 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 
At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, 
gasoline mileage was 30 miles per gallon. 


Speedometer errors 
Indicated speed, m.p.h. 30 


Actual speed, m.p.h. 
Odometer 


Approximately correct. 


Riding and handling qualities 

Riding quality was firm but good. 
and handling were also good. The engine was 
quiet in operation, and there were no body noises 


Cornering 
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6 cylinders 
“L”’ head 


195.6 
90 at 3800 
8.0 to 1 
Optional 
12 


12-volt 
45-amp.-hr. 


$2239+ 


4 cylinders 
overhead valves 


97 
85 at 5500 
8.2 to 1 
Full flow 


6-volt 
85 -amp.-hr. 


9.5 
2125 


A. Recommended 


$2495 *+ 
13.9 
2160 


4 cylinders 
overhead valves 


91 
60 at 4700 
7 to 1 


By -pass 


6-volt 
84-amp.-hr. 


11 
2485; 


Borgward Isabella (Distributed by Fergus Imported 
Cars, Inc., 1717 Broadway, New York 19) 2-door sedan. 
$2495; station wagon, $2685 (port of entry). Prices 
include heater, and “leatherette” upholstery. The Borg- 
ward cars are judged well made, but Consumers’ Research 
considers that they are priced too high for Americans 
While the sedan 
model should give better acceleration times than the 


who want a foreign car for economy, 


heavier station wagon, the prospective purchaser might 
be well advised to check the acceleration particularly in 
\meri- 
can drivers are sometimes disappointed in the low ac- 


the passing range (40-60 m.p.h.) before buying 


celeration of foreign-made cars in high gear, though per- 
haps well satisfied with them in most other ways 





THE DEVELOPMENT of cruising hulls for use with 
outboard motors, the participation of entire fan 
ilies in boating activities, and the popularity 
water skiing have combined to bring about 
drastic increase in the horsepower of the outt 
motor Five vears ago, any motor of more 
25 horsepower would usually be available on sp 
cial order onl and the high-power motors wert 
used almost exclusively on racing hulls Toda 
the most wished-for, if not actually the most [re 
quently purchased, motor is the 35 horsepower 
ind even the 50-horsepower notor is a stock iten 
with most dealers 

There is no way of specifying the performanc 
to be expected from any given motor, becaus« 
speed and economy, even ease of handling, depe: 
on a highly complex relationship involving hu 
passenger load, trim of boat, and type of wate 
way, e.g., smooth river or large inland lake. Thus 
the only reliable way to predict performance is to 
test motor and hull together under actual cond 
tions of passenger load and surface condition that 
will prevail during your usual use of the boat 
Before making such a test, however, the buver 
who is not experienced in handling a motorboat 
must bear in mind the vital importance of keeping 
to much slower speeds on water than on land 


outboards for 195 me 


ie hit 


Courtesy of Soott-Atwater Mig. Co 


Water speed and safety 
Che buver who f a 


' 


nies 


chitt 


CT 


ition that rt 


outboardu \s speed creases 


>< | +} 
25 mil per yu langer increases as 


ibove 

as it does whet speed exceeds 60 
hour 

it 35 miles per | 

ind propert\ 

per hour 

Verv few waterways that are exten 

to permit high speeds are completely free of sub 

merged obstac les, such as sandbars, ro ks, iba 

doned dock pilings, or waterlogged debris such as 

ullroad ties, packing crates, or even telephon 

poles \t moderate speeds the tilt mechanism o 

the outboard and the rubber mounting or the 

shear pin which safeguards the propeller offer good 

protection against damage to hull or motor, but 

ll ntwen Speeds these are not Fectit \t 15 miles 


per hour, the motor will tilt and vou will ride over 
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an obstacle. At 30 miles per hour, there is a good 
chance of damaging the propeller beyond repair, 
and you may even tear the boat transom off the 
hull. 

A realistic appraisal of a maximum speed that is 
both safe and practical depends on the uses to 
which the boat will be put. For water skiing, at 
least 20 miles per hour is considered necessary 
For cruising, a motor providing for a top speed of 
15 miles per hour will be quite adequate unless 
much of the voyage will be spent bucking strong 
tides or currents. For routine errand-running—a 
daily trip across a lake, for example, to pick up 
mail and supplies—a speed of 15 miles per hour 
will keep the trip from becoming tedious. For 
moving from one fishing spot to another, 5 to 10 
miles per hour may be sufficient. 


Dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
recommendations 
The inexperienced buyer may have difficulty in 
accepting and adhering to these suggestions be- 
cause of advertising that almost invariably stresses 
speed, and because of sales pressure on the part 
of the dealer, who naturally wants to sell higher 
horsepower at a higher profit. Even so-called 
technical data provided by manufacturers can be 
misleading. In an otherwise very useful booklet 
entitled Family Boating Guide, Johnson Motors 
recommends the installation of twin 35-horse- 
power motors for cruising hulls to produce a speed 
of 27-30 miles per hour. Such a speed is both un- 
comfortable and unsafe for the outboard cruising 
hull, and such an installation is uneconomical in 
terms of both initial investment and fuel con 
sumption. 

Perhaps the buyer's best defense against the 
““horsepower-fever,’’ on which the automobile in- 
dustry has recently come a cropper, is a realiza 


tion that the two-stroke outboard motor, unlike 
a four-stroke auto engine, offers maximum fuel 
economy at very high engine speeds. Thus, if you 
can obtain a satisfactory boat speed by running a 
moderate-horsepower motor at nearly full throttle, 
you would be wasting money for both motor and 
gasoline if you buy. a more powerful motor and 
run it at a reduced throttle setting. On the water 
there is even less need for “that extra burst of 
power for passing” than there is on the highway 

A number of hull manufacturers specify the 
power range of the motors for which each of their 
models is designed. A 12-foot hull, for example, 
may be specified by its manufacturers as usable 
with motors ranging from 3 to 25 horsepower. 
Unless the hull is to be used for racing—or at 
least by an experienced operator accustomed to 
high speeds—it will be wise to avoid the highest 
horsepower indicated in such manufacturers’ rat- 
ings. The fact that a hull can safely withstand 
the strains and speed produced by a powerful 
motor does not make it either safe or comfortable 
to use such speeds for general-purpose boating 
Leave those high speeds to the state water patrols 
and the coast guard, who must take risks as a 
part of their work. 


Horsepower and hull shape 

All boats may be classified into two types: the 
displacement hull and the planing hull. The dis 
placement hull floats im the water and is pushed 
through the water by the thrust of the propeller. A 
displacement hull-outboard-motor combination 
has a fairly definite maximum speed which cannot 
be increased materially by substitution of a more 
powerful motor. If one tests such a hull with 
several motors of different power capabilities, one 
can determine quickly which motor produces the 
maximum speed without wasting power and fuel 


Table showing some of the results of tests on outboard motors 








Maximum static pull* 


Cruising speed, 22 m.p.h 
dynamometer 


Top speed—-with 2 crew members 


Fuel con- Miles per 
sumption, gal. of 
gal. per hr fuel 


Maximum Miles per 
rated hp. at gal. of 
Brand stated rpm. ’ fuel 


Pounds at engine rpm., 
indicated 


390 at 2800 





Buccaneer 35 at 4500 


Evinrude 50 at 4000 660 at 2500 


Johnson 35 at 4500 390 at 2800 


Mercury 45 at $500 300 at 2300T 


Scott-Atwater 40 at 4800 


300 at 2400 





* Static pull is indicative of the pushing power of the motor-propeller combination. It is not related to the speed potentiality 
t 580 pounds with 3 blade 8-inch-pitch propeller (at a higher engine rp 
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At slow speeds, the planing hull behaves like a 
displacement hull, but at a certain critical speed 
it rises onto the surface of the water and planes 
along the top with relatively little of its bottom 


When such a hull 


begins to plane, its speed increases very sharply 


in contact with the water 


with a relatively small increase in motor power 
A hull of this type must have a motor powerful 
enough to bring it into planing position under 
maximum passenger load The size of the motor 
best suited to the purpose can be determined b 


test 


Motor performance 

No motor will achieve its best performance unles 
the user observes certain basic hydrodynami 
principles. Before concluding that a motor is 
underpowered, on the basis of its apparent per 
formance, check the following: 

Propeller depth. All standard motors are de 
signed for a boat transom 15 inches high, and 
most outboard hulls meet this specification. I! 
the height of the transom on your boat departs 
considerably from this figure or if your boat is 
overloaded in the stern, the propeller depth wil 
be incorrect for proper performance. Transon 
heights can be altered to improve periormance 
and long-shaft motors are available for boats or 
which the transoms cannot be altered. 

Propeller pitch. A very light, shallow hull oper 
ates best with a racing propeller; a heavier 
deeper drait hull, such as a cruiser, does better 
The difference be 
tween these propeller types lies in the diameter 


with a heavy-duty propeller 


of the propeller and in the pitch of the blades 
A proper choice should be made to permit the 
motor to run at optimal speed, depending or 
hull load 
fore, to specify the type of propeller best suited 
to your hull, particularly if the hull is either 
exceptionally light or exceptionally heavy 

Angle of drive shaft. For satisfactory periorm 
ance, the drive shaft of the motor should Le per 


In buying a motor it is wise, there 


pendicular to the water surface even when the 
transom of the boat is not. If the shaft is not 
positioned properly, the bow of the boat will either 
rise too high or will dig itself into the water 
Either will significantly decrease boat speed. A 
means is provided on most motors by which the 
drive shaft can be adjusted to the correct angle 

Longitudinal trim. The distribution of weight 
within the hull has a marked effect on speed 
Too much weight in either the bow or the stern 
will not only lower the maximum speed obtainable 
but will make the boat difficult to maneuver. It 
is hard to avoid a high bow when operating alone 
because the weight of both operator and motor 
are concentrated in the stern. In such a situation 


remote controls or an extension handle may be 
useful. The most favorable angle of trim for any 


hull may easily be found by repeated trials 


Motors of lower horsepower 


The concentration ol advertising and dealer em 
phasis on the larger motors causes many inexperi 
enced buyers to remain entirely unaware ol sev- 
eral advantages that go with motors of low horse 
power (e.g., 3 to 10 horsepower A very real 
advantage is in portability; the 30-pound 3-hors« 
power motor can be carried in one hand, whereas 
even a strong man cannot carry a 25 horsepower! 
motor singlehanded for more than a few yards, 
Many 
outboard enthusiasts who own small motors do 
not own a hull at all. They simply keep the 
motor in the trunk of their car and rent a rowboat 
or a fishing skiff wherever they happen to be. 
The economy and flexibility of such an arrange 
ment are obvious, and for many purposes a 3- 


or mount it,on a hull, without difficulty 


horsepower motor will provide adequate though 
certainly not spectacular performance 

Investment in both hull and motor (or motors 
The out- 


operate with a 


rises sharply with the larger models 
board cruiser of small size can 
single 25-horsepower motor and provides cruising 

‘ 


facilities at an initial cost about equivalent 
that of a low-priced car, and at a cost considerably 
less than that of the cheapest board cruiser 
But the larger models, which require twin high 


horsepower motors, no longer offer any great 


price advantage over the inboard cruiser, which 


has obvious advantages of comfort and conveni 
ence And because of their design the outboard 
boats are likely to be less seaworthy and ns 
quently much more limited in their cruising range 

For the family that will do its outboarding 
casually and flexibly instead of regarding it as a 
major activity, a lower-horsepower model may 
very often be a better buy than one of today’s 


big engines 
CR’s tests 


Consumers’ Research tests were made on a fresh 
water lake with each motor mounted in turn on a 
14-foot boat. This hull was considered relatively 
“fast” for the 35- to 40-horsepower motors and 
very fast for the motors of 45 to 50 horsepower 

The actual tests consisted of a series of runs 
over a measured course at several boat speeds 
between about four miles per hour and the maxi 
mum speed attainable with the hull-motor com 
bination. Both time and fuel consumption were 
determined on each run. 

Pull tests using a suitable dynamometer were 
also made. The amount of pull as indicated in the 
table is not necessarily indicative of the horse 
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power developed by the motor. It is, rather, de 
pendent upon the diameter and pitch of the pro- 
peller used in any given case, the gear ratio be 
tween the motor and the propeller, and the torque 
characteristic of the motor 

The ratings assigned to the motors in the listings 
following are based upon the results of the tests 
carried out by Consumers’ Research and an en- 
gineering examination. It was the judgment of the 
testing engineers that, on the basis of the data ob- 
tained, the Mercury must be given a slight preter- 
ence over the others in the group. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the quality and avail- 
ability of service in your locality for the motor 
you buy would be a more important and deter- 
mining factor when making a choice, since all of 
the motors ran well, and indications were that 
they would give good service for their expec ted life. 


A. Recommended 

Mercury, Mark 58E 9 (Kiekhaefer Corp., Fond du Lac, 
Wis.) $750, plus propeller. Electric starting. Weight, 
131 lb. Four cylinders 2-9/16-inch bore, 2-1/8-inch 
stroke. Piston displacement, 44 cu. in. Propelie: on 
motor tested: 2-blade, 10!4-inch diameter, 14-inch pitch. 
The Mercury developed more horsepower than the 35-hp. 
motors tested, and its fuel consumption at speeds below 
10 m.p.h. was much less than that of any other motor, 
an indication that the efficiency of the engine is much 
higher at low speeds. 


B. Intermediate 

Buccaneer 35 Electric (Gale Products, Galesburg, I!! 

$585. Electric starting. Weight, 134 lb. Two cylinders, 
3-1/16-inch bore, 2-3/4-inch stroke. Piston displace- 
ment, 40.5 cu. in. Propeller on motor tested: 3-blade, 
10%%-inch diameter, 13!4-inch pitch. This motor was 
similar to the Johnson Super Sea-Horse 35; there were 
differences in the carburetor and air-inlet systems which 
possibly account for the fact that the Buccaneer gave 
slightly better fuel economy, while the Johnson gave 


slightly higher speed on the same boat [he 12-volt 
starter worked very well. CR feels that the generator 
kit, available at $69.50 extra, is a needed accessory. 
"The Sea King 35 Twin sold by Montgomery Ward at 
$585, plus shipping charge, was not tested but is similar 


to the Buccaneer 35 Electric 


Evinrude Starflite Evinrude Motors, Milwaukee) 
$840. Generator available at $69.50 extra Electric 
Weight, 205 Ib. Four cylinders, 3-inch bore 
Piston displacement, 70.7 cu. in. Pro- 


starting 
24-inch stroke 
peller on motor tested: 3-blade, 13-in. diameter, 13-in 
pitch. The test results for this motor (see table, p. 20) 
illustrate the need for selection of a proper combination 
of boat, motor, and propeller. The added weight at the 
stern, about 65 lb., plus the fact that the propeller pitch 
was not steep enough, resulted in very little better top 
speed than was obtained with the Johnson on the same 
fast boat 
\s was expected, the static pull of this motor exceeded 
that of any other motor by a wide margin due to the 
bigger piston displacement and the larger propeller 
{The Johnson Super Sea-Horse V-50 was not tested but 


Fuel economy, too, was poor by comparison. 


is similar to the Evinrude Starflite. 


Johnson Super Sea-Horse 35) (Johnson Motors, Wau- 
kegan, Ill.) $625. Electric starting. Weight, 138 Ib 
I'wo cylinders, 3-1/16-inch bore, 2-3/4-inch stroke. Pis- 
ton displacement, 40.5 cu. in. Propeller on motor tested: 
3-blade, 10%%-inch diameter, 13!4-inch pitch. The Super 
Sea-Horse made slightly less noise and was better finished 
than the Buccaneer 35 Electric. For other comments, see 
listing of Buccaneer. 


Scott-Atwater Super Scott (Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 13) $663. Electric starting. Weight, 142 
lb. Two cylinders, 34-inch bore, 234-inch stroke. Pis- 
ton displacement, 42.2 cu. in. Propeller on motor tested: 
3-blade, 10-in. diameter, 13-in. pitch. Although top 
boat speed was about the same as for the Johnson, it 
should be noted that a propeller with less pitch would 
have let the motor turn-up faster and thereby develop 
more power and likely a higher top speed with the test 


boat 


Slide projectors 


Continued from page 14) 


types of slides when set for either automatic or semiauto- 
There was a slight cutting of corners 


matic operation 
picture size 


of pictures with the large ‘‘Super Slides” 
1144 x 1% in.). Slide tray was of somewhat flimsy con 
struction and could easily be damaged if slides should 
become jammed. Weight, 1814 Ib. including case 


Non-automatic 

C. Not Recommended 
Minolta Mini Distributed by The FR Corp., 951 
Brook Ave., New York 51) $35, with manual changer 
and adapter for Airequipt changer. Flexible vinyl 
$2.55 extra. FR automatic changer is available at $9.95 


Rokkor */2.5 lens. of 75 mm 


case 


extra. Made in Japan 
focal length. Projector is focused by turning lens in 


helical mount. 100-watt lamp, triple condenser, and 
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heat filter. With the manual changer detached, the 
projector can be folded into a small compass for storage 
in handbag or briefcase. A switch in the cord turns the 
Light output good for a 100-watt 


lamp on and off 
Resolution 


projector. Evenness of illumination, poor 
of lens, very poor (resolved 28 lines per mm. at center, 
less than 10 lines per mm. at sides and corners). Tem- 
perature of slides, 210°F after 20 min. (much too high). 
There was some cutting of the corners with the large 
“Super Slides."" Lamp was well baffled against light 
leaks. but reflections from rear of lens, which was not 
enclosed, were annoying. Size open, 874 x 5% x 3 in.; 
size folded, 544 x 454 x 3 in. Weight in case, 234 Ib 
This projector, with its short-focus lens, was intended 
primarily for 16 mm. slides (as produced by subminiature 


cameras) in 2 x 2 in. mounts. 








The facts on swimming pools—lII 


The accompanying article is a continuation of the ar 
ticle which began in our June issue and presented 
some of the more important facts about the home swim 
ming pool. The chief topics discussed in the preceding 
article were the need for caution in making the invest 
ment, the social problems involved in pool ownership 
pool supervision and fencing, the eect of the pool 
n the resale value of the home, the principle types 
f below-grade swimming pools, typical costs of 
swimming pools of common below-grade types 





Costs of upkeep 
How mu h does it cost to kee pa pool In Operalio 
That depends on size, equipment, type ol col 
struction, and whether vou will use vour ow 
labor to take care of all or only part ol the reé 
quired servicing 

Water bills. The cost of water can be a sub 
stantial item. To estimate the number of gallons 
of water required, multiply the length in feet of 
the pool by its width by its average depth; mult 
ply that product by 7%. The result will be the 
number of gallons the pool holds. Cost of water 
for filling the pool can be $10 or $15—or a grea 
deal more where water is scarce and expensive or 
the means of pumping are not efficient rhis 
amount is usually not large, but it is not negligible 

Electric bills. 


door lights consume considerable amounts of elec- 


rhe filter, drain pump, and out- 


tricity. Owners report that bills range from $10 
to $18 a month for extra electricity used in con- 


nection with the pool Variations arise in the 


amount of time that the filter is kept running. 
In some cases, a timer clock keeps the filter run- 
ning for only 12 to 15 hours; a good many pool 
owners find it better to run the filter the full 24 
hours, everv day \ pool heater may well run 
up a gas bill of $20 a month 

Chemicals for sanitation. Alyacciies cost about 
$5 a gallon: 


cost about $7 for a 50-pound bag 


filter packs (diatomaceous earth) 
“Chlorine 
granules’ used for keeping down the bacteria 
content of the water cost about 80 cents a pound. 
Soda ash, alum, and other chemicals are frequent- 
ly used to kee p pool water clean and attractive. 
If you have a metal pool, be sure and check with 
an authority to see whether any or all of these 
chemicals may be harmtul to the life of the metal 
The cost of sanitation chemicals will average $10 
to $20 per month for a residential pool 

Other costs will be patching concrete cracks, 
painting the walls, repairs to filter, etc.: addi- 
tional equipment such as a cover for the winter 
months, leaf skimmer, diving board, ete 

Ihe necessary care of the pool with the chang- 
ing seasons, such as draining the filter for winter, 
etc., can add substantial costs if you must call in 
servicem on the other hand, a good deal of 
the sper ial care a pool requires Can be « arried out 
by vourself and your family 


Regular care 


The pool must be kept clean and sanitary for pro- 
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tection of health and to make the water attractive 
and inviting. This means regular attention. 

Unless a substantial amount of fresh water is 
continuously being fed into the pool, it will be nec- 
essary to provide for chlorination. Chlorination 
is essential to overcome contamination by bac- 
teria and to control spread of algae. Algae, air- 
borne vegetation that thrives in water of mild 
temperature, can quickly spread through the 
pool, and once it gets the upper hand can cause 
quite a difficult problem of removal. 

Chlorine, in various forms such as powdered 
crystals or tablets, should be added to the water 
every night to maintain an adequate disinfecting 
effect. A test set can be used to check the proper 
amount of the chlorine chemical needed. A 15 x 
30 foot pool will need three pounds of powdered 
chlorine compound a week during mild summer 
weather, at about 80 cents a pound. 

Algaecides. While chlorination usually controls 
algae, treatment of the pool regularly with an 
algaecide is recommended. The chemical comes 
in liquid or jelly form 

Cleaning. Sediment, killed algae, sand, etc., 
accumulate in the bottom of the pool, and must 
be cleaned out. This may be done with a special 
underwater vacuum cleaner, or‘a long-handled 
brush. 

Filter. [Every week the filter should be back- 
washed, and flushed out to remove collected 
leaves and debris. The filtering material will 
need to be replaced from time to time. 

Winterizing. 
must be done in ample time before the onset of 


Preparation for freezing weather 


cold temperatures to avoid damage to the equip 
ment. The filter lines must be drained, the skim- 
mer packed with rags, and the pool level lowered 
to a point several inches below the intake opening 

The question of damage to pool walls by ice 
has been pretty well settled. The Portland 
Cement Association, for example, reports that 
winter damage to pool walls is quite rare. The 
builders of various types will recommend proper 
means ol protection, but the accepted advice 
today is to leave the pool filled, with perhaps a 
few heavy logs tied together, to provide something 
to “‘give’’ when the ice expands. 

Emptying of the pool is generally not favored 
because it alters the sub-surface weight and per- 
mits heaving from subsoil hydrostatic pressure 
and below-surface freezing. Furthermore, con- 
crete does better when it is kept at a constant 
moisture level, rather than being permitted to 
dry out, which is what would happen to a pool 
that had been drained. 

Winter covers. For protection of people and 
animals, the pool should be covered with heavy 


tarpaulins or strong plastic sheeting, and com- 
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pletely enclosed with a temporary fence, if there 
is no permanent fence installed 


On-ground pools 


Often pools are built as a result of eager demands 
by children; then after a few years these children 
grow up, and set up their own homes. Such pools, 
if allowed to fall into disuse and neglect, can be a 
constant menace. With this consideration in 
mind, or because you may be reluctant or unable 
to undertake a full-scale pool installation, you 
might consider a small on-top-of-the-ground pool 
It will be ade 
rhis is 


built of low-cost concrete blocks 
quate tor children, and even for adults 
the kind of job you can do yourself, and with care 
you could keep the cost down to something close 
to $100. 

A pool o! this type must be kept rather small, 
say about 10 x 12 feet, and only 3 or 4 feet high; 
otherwise it will crack under the stresses pro 
duced by the pressure of the water. The top-ol 
the-ground pool is built on a steel-reinforced con 
crete slab, about 6 inches thick, with a footing 
around the edges about 18 inches deep. The 
bottom is pitched to slope in the direction of one 
outside wall, where a drain valve is installed at 
ground level. 

The walls are built up of concrete blocks with 
staggered joints, reinforced with soft steel bars 
bent over at each course to tie sections of the 
blocks together, so that if the wall cracks it won't 
tumble but will allow the water to flow out slowly 

The valve at the bottom permits draining with 
out need for a pump. As a comparatively small 
amount olf water is used, the pool can be refilled 
at least once a week, and use of a chlorine com 
pound should keep it sanitary for that time 

Incidentally, the drained water, if its chlorine 
content is low, as it should be, may be used 
through a garden hose for watering the lawn, 
thus providing a dual purpose 

The cost of water and chemicals will be quite 
low. The pool should serve for a couple of years, 
and then you'll know a good deal more about the 
whole subject so you can approach the idea of a 
real, below-surface pool with much more assurance 
and decision. 

The inflatable plastic pools also are quite suit 
able for children’s use and offer a lot of fun at low 
cost. It is best to buy a pool ef the heaviest 
gauge (thickest material) available. A life of 
about three years is the most that can be expected 
from an inflatable pool. The plastic pool can be 
folded after thorough drying without damage for 
winter storage in garage or basement, where it 
should not be subjected to dampness or extremes 
of heat or cold. 





The wily ad-men are set 


Imitation air conditioners— 
be on your guard 


WITH THE COMING of the warm summer months 
magazines and newspapers and radio and tek 

vision carry thousands of advertisements exto 

ling the virtues of what are commonly referred to 
Unfortunately for the cor 

sumer, who often gives to advertising a degree of 
trust that its practitioners and their day-by-day 
practices do not justify, a sizable proportion ol 
these ads are written with special care and in 
Yet often 
they do not falsify outright or at least do not 


as air conditioners. 


genuity so as to mislead the reader. 


misrepresent blatantly enough to be caught up 
with and penalized by government agencies or 
exposed by the Better Business Bureaus 

A true air conditioner cools, circulates, de-hu 
midifies, and cleans the air in the room in which 
it is used, and it will work satisfactorily in any 
part of the country, hot and dry or damp and 
sultry. A genuine conditioner removes heat and 
moisture from the air in a room and discharges 
them to the outside air Consumers should note 
particularly that no device situated wholly within 
a room (and not connecting to the outdoors or to 
home cold-water and drainage plumbing) can 
function as an effective air conditioner. Man 
so-called air conditioners, air coolers, or air puri 
fiers consist merely of an enclosure in which one 
will find a small fan or two, a filter, possibly a 
germicidal lamp, or a flat pan which must be 
kept filled with water 
combination of these elements cannot truthfully 


Such a ‘device or any 


be called an air conditioner and cannot possibly 
function as one Indeed, it will not even effective- 
ly change the air in a room as some claim. 

Yet thousands are sold each year, and some ol 
the fancy models available are advertised at prices 
not too far below the less expensive of the true air 
conditioners; by their high price, close to the 
price of a regular conditioner, they give the reader 
or hearer of the advertising the impression that he 
is getting a real air conditioner—that some inven- 
tive, enterprising fellow has just found a way to 
make $1 do the work of $1.50. Many people 
quite naturally fail to realize that they would get 
a lot more comfort for their money if they pur- 
chased two or three good electric fans for the 
price of one of these new pseudo air conditioners. 

There is also available a type of room-cooling 
device which is dependent upon the cooling effect 


to “take” consumers 


in a new way 


of the evaporation of water for its operation 
Evaporative coolers, as they are called, are etiec 
tive only in very dry climates as found in Texas, 
Arizona, and in some other areas where a com 
bination of very high temperature and low humid- 
wy is common They produce a cooling eflect 
but do so only at the expense of an increase in 
the humidity, which is sometimes disadvanta 
geous. Practically, you will throw your money 
away if you buy this type of cooler and expect it 
to work satisfactorily in a more typical American 
climate on days when it is both hot and humid 

One easy method of distinguishing between a 
cooler and a conditioner lies in the fact that a true 
air conditioner uses a considerable amount of 
electricity while running Indeed, even one of 
the small compact models which Consumers’ Re- 
search tested and reported on in the June BULLI 
TIN (rated at 7.5 amperes at 115 volts 
825 watts 


about 
consumed almost as much electricit) 
as Can safely be supplied by the usual br iri h ci 
cuit in a home, particularly in very warm weather 
and all require use ola slow blowing ius because 
of the high initial current surge of 25 amperes or 
so, to the compressor motor The imitation ai 
conditioner, on the other hand, will use only 1 or 2 
amperes, or about 200 watts, and will not cause 


the lights to blink, when it goes o1 


> > > 


Another point of wide interest that consumers 
should bear in mind regarding air conditioners 
As the National Better Business Bureau points 
out, there are many locations where existing cir 
cuits are already loaded to « apacity, so that even 
a 7\%-ampere (3500 to 8500 Btu) conditioner 
could not be installed without serious danger ol 
overloading the wiring and possibly setting a fire 
within the walls of the house. Such fires are ex 
tremely dangerous, and almost impossible for any- 
one but trained firemen with axes to combat (and 
even they may not be able to put the fire out 
before great damage has been done to the house 
and its contents) This danger of overloading of 
concealed wiring supplying air conditioners 1s so 
great that in New York City, and perhaps other 
large cities, the city electrical code requires that a 
separate branch circuit be installed that can sup 
ply current only to the air conditioner 
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Modern ‘‘high-speed’’ restaurants 


Continued from page 2 


oven, is a common restaurant practice. Since 
such methods greatly reduce ‘‘shrinkage,”’ the 
restaurant patron is served fat that in a better 
restaurant would be treated as it should be, as 
an unavoidable waste destined for the garbage can 

Not only do French-fried foods cook fast, but 
the fry bath “makes good use,”’ as an article writ 
ten for a trade publication put it, of leftovers and 
low-cost foods. The goal of the equipment manu 
facturer is to sell costly equipment by emphasizing 
the savings due to speed in cooking. The chet 
can now fry fresh vegetables in a deep-fat irver 
with the added feature of cooking under pressure 
(to achieve still higher temperatures, still faster 
cooking—and still more undesirable chemical 
modification of the fat by heat A pressure I{rver 
will deep-fat-fry pork cutlets in 24% minutes. A 
restaurant keeper using a pressure [fryer boasts 
that he can turn out 100 orders of fried chicken 
in an hour. All vegetables in a list of 11 kinds 
named can now be finished ready for the customer 
in a maximum of three minutes. Among the 
vegetables recommended for deep-fat pressure 
cooking are: asparagus, snap beans, broccoli, 


sprouts, cauliflower, eggplant, parsnips, and sum- 
Even potatoes with their skins on 


mer squash. 
are now being deep-fat fried in 20 to 25 minutes 


to save time and ovens; the product is called 
‘* baked” potatoes 

So determined is the effort to cut time | 
taurant cookery that one drive-in restaurant 
Miami boasts ol beu v able to deliver breaded 
fried shrimp in 90 seconds from the frozen pack 
aged shrimp to the finished product ready tor the 
table. Thev'll be searing them with flame-throw 
ers next, if the trend continues 

A precooked six-ounce slice of roast bec il 
be reheated in 15 seconds in an electronic oven; 
the customer of course thinks he is getting beet 
freshly roasted. Frozen lamb chops can_ be 
thawed in 25 seconds and cooked in 35 seconds 
A three-pound chicken is “broiled” (roasted, ac 
tually) in an electronic oven in only nine minutes, 
a five-ounce fish fillet in 30 seconds, and eight 
ounces ol “ pre-seared”’ chopped sirloin in 35 se 
onds. (Another reason tor being wary ol short 
order restaurants’ hamburger. 

It is common practice, also, to broil chickens 
and turkeys long before they are to be used and 
then make them quickly ready for serving by 
reheating in the broiler or electronic oven. The 
discerning customer will object to reheated chicke 
being served as fresh 
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Real soups—going, going, almost gone! 


The crowning insult to the patrons of restaurants, 
even some that pass as fairly good, is the recent 
widespread substitution of soup made from bouil- 
lon cubes and soup “essences” for genuine soups 
and consomm¢ 

One hotel restaurant in a middle-sized Eastern 
city which used to serve excellent chef-prepared 
soups 1s now serving chiefly short-cut soups, and 
“soups’’ made from bouillon cubes—which are 
mostly salt, with only a little flavor, and provide 
no substitute at all for real soup made with fresh 
meat, poultry, and sea food. If the menu had 
to carry an explanation of the character of the 
soup, under regulations of the city department 
having jurisdiction over restaurants, the sales of 
“soups” made out of bouillon cubes or their 
equivalent would be reduced to a trickle 

Good homemade soup has an important place 
in the diet, but much of what passes for soup in 


cans nowadavs is low nourishing qualities and 


in effect offers the consumer a quantity ot water 
and salt, some flavoring materials, and some low- 
cost ingredients, mainly of the kind which are 
high in carbohydrates, and hence of limited value 
as nourishment. If state health officials were to 
require that the actual amount of beef in a beef 
soup or chicken in a chicken soup had to be ex- 
pressed on the label or a percentage-ol otal 
contents basis, there would be big char yes i 
in the canned soup business 

A food trade journal recommends the use of 
condensed soups in m iking croquettes and notes 
““vou'll have ¢ream sauce and seasoning at the 
twist of a can opener! Commercial breadir w 
mix will save you time Economical planning 
of croquettes can include the use of such held- 
over items as meat, ham ends, cooked vegetables 
or flaked fish 

Said to be “Ideal for any busy, fast service 
operation, the new ‘Kwikook’ ground beef pattie 
sic] cuts cooking time by one-third; stays flat’: 
by some magic known to the manufacturer, “‘spe- 
cial. . .processes make pattie appear larger”’ than 


the conventional patty 


The flavor-enhancer, MSG 

The addition of monosodium glutamate to heighten 
flavor is everywhere recommended to restaurant 
owners tor scores ol produ ts, including seasoning 
salts, mixed seasonings, certain canned vegetable 
juices, spaghetti sauces, and ready-prepared beef 


yrav\ 








MSG is even used to help retain the flavor of 
vegetables which must be held for long periods on 
the steam table 

Since some persons are affected unpleasantly 
by the presence of monosodium glutamate in foods 
it is desirable that those who have digestive difh 
culties of any sort avoid purchasing canned and 
read prepared and frozen foods and other foods 
which show monosodium glutamate on the label 
and abstain from the use of this material in the 
home cooking; they should stay away from res 
taurants which are known to make use ol it 
enhance flavor, or to make stale things taste less 
stale. MSG is now used in a great number o 
frozen ready-to-heat-and-serve foods, includin, 
fish fillets, codfish cakes, clam chowder, beef stew 
and chicken Aa la king 


and ‘‘made” dishes, and even in vegetables and 


as well as canned soups 


crackers, indeed in more than 8000 processed anc 


; 


prepared food items Its promoters say that 
“keeps foods young” through freezing, canning 
and storage 
\ very great proportion of restaurants use too 
much salt in their cooking; this is a distinct disad 
vantage to the many persons who, for reasons ol 
health, have been put on a low-salt diet Foods 
ing MSG should also be avoided by per 


sons who need to restrict their salt intake 


Steaks out of non-steaks 


One manufacturer offers a product that “‘imparts 
a charcoal flavor to the meat, especially valuable 
for institutional sales."’ This additive will tender- 
ize low-grade meat cuts, which are simply dipped 
in the magic liquid for about 45 seconds. Ingredi 
be shigar, salt 


A protet 


ents o! the tenderizer are said 


monosodium glutamate, and papain 


CR’s new big Annual 


cell-dissolving enzyme similat 
rived from the plant Cart 
\ new liquid t 


ntended for freezi th the idea ol 


is offered for 
‘turning 
lower price cuts into new profits."” The beef loin 
strip from a utility grade animal very low [6th] 
tough grade little sold on the re | market), for 
example, can be cut into dipped in 
liquid tenderizer, and sold to restaurants at 80 
to 95 cents a pound. The tenderizer itself adds 
only two cent to the cost At the time, this 
cut and grade of meat was sold as hamburger, 
40 to 45 cents a pound One supplier ol 
this type claims they “never, never 
taste tenderized,”’ that his product “transforms 
low-cost beef into mouth-watering steaks"’ which 
it like high-priced steaks, but can be served 
at just a fraction of the cost Join the ranks 
of profit-minded food executives.”’ 

Steaks are called “char broiled” when they are 
not charcoal broiled; an electric broiler is used 
with a grid design such as to give steaks or meats 
the same markings they would have if they had ac- 
tually been broiled on a charcoal grill This is 
another form of ‘‘steaks under false pretenses , 
There are liquids poured out of a bottle which are 
supposed to give that ‘“‘charcoal-broiled flavor’ 


to meats broiled in the ordinary way 


Other fast foods 


It is well to avoid in restaurants the ordering ol 
any foods which are dyed to make them attrac- 
tive in color. This applies to colored ice creams 
and ices, gelatin desserts, pie fillings, ‘chiffon’ 
pies, and puddings. Some of the food dyes have 
been held by experts in the field to be alarmingly 
tox Concluded on page 28) 


(O@Telat-ieisal-is 


Bulletin 


bu nut 


the key to better buying inedienne 


Take the opportunity now to order this consumer's handbook 
of buying at the special subscribers’ rate as shown on the 


next page! 
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There is a big business nowadays in soup bases; 
for instance, ‘“‘chicken bases’’ are used in many 
ways to reduce food preparation time and reduce 
costs. By use of one of these, a restaurant can 
get 106 six-ounce servings of “rich chicken soup at 
a cost of less than 2c per serving.’’ These bases are 
used for making what, for lack of a better name, 
may be called chicken soup, chicken gravy, sauce 
to be added to chicken Aa la king, chicken salads, 
or to be stirred into frozen vegetables or for use 
in stews, potpies, noodles, chop suey, and many 
other foods. There can be no objection to the use 
of such materials in the home where the housewife 
knows what she is doing and uses the product 
with discretion and only in its proper place. The 
objection is to paying the high restaurant price 
for low restaurant quality, and for foods which 
one thinks were prepared by traditional, old- 
fashioned, home-kitchen methods. (Restaurants, 
instead of preparing their own baked goods, are 
even using commercial bakery mixes to ‘cut short 
the work time—and lengthen the profits,” as a 
trade paper puts it.) 


Some good restaurants remain—help them 
stay in business 


An occasional restaurant makes the point that it 
does not use frozen food products, but prepares 
everything fresh. Canning and food freezing have 
their merits and convenience as a way of providing 
variety and unusual food materials that would be 
otherwise unavailable, and discreet use of canned 
frozen fish, shellfish, and vegetables does indeed 
save much time and effort for the woman who 
must cook under the handicap of working outside 
the home during all or part of the day. Neverthe- 
less, canned and frozen vegetables and fruits, and 
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I am enclosing my check (or 


frozen fish and meats are in a different class as to 
quality after cooking compared to fresh foods of 
the same sorts, and there is no excuse for any res 
taurant which claims to provide quality foods to 
build its menus on canned and frozen or ready-to 
heat-and-serve food produc ts 

While there are many practices having to do 
with cooking and serving that go on in restaurants 
that are highly unfavorable to the consumer, there 
are still, fortunately, some restaurants, not always 
the most expensive ones, which persist in using 
old-fashioned materials and old-fashioned meth 
ods. Let us repeat, our “‘innards”’ are old fashioned, 
and methods of food preparation that are tried and 
tested by time and experience over generations go 
best with the mechanics of our bodies 

One exceptionally good restaurant in eastern 
Pennsylvania—a large and very successful one 
features on its menu the fact that it has chosen to 
use fresh rather than frozen foods, and in all of its 
operations in every way possible it uses the meth- 
ods of home cooking rather than mass cookery. 
Vegetables are constantly prepared fresh, not 
held on a steam table; meats that are broiled are 
broiled to order, not baked as in some restaurants 
and held till called for, then given a quick finishing 
broil to prov ide the wanted surface appearance 
The soups of this Pennsylvania restaurant are 
works of the honest art of the chef, not delivered 
in tins from a distant factory or made from “soup 
essence.”” If you know of a restaurant like that 
(there are some in every big city and some in 
country districts, too), you can help to maintain 
good health if you will give it your custom, when 
you have occasion to eat out, and by-pass the 
places that smell of hot grease, and know all the 
modern ways to avoid the hard work of honest, 
painstaking, closely supervised cookery 
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} I enclose $2 (Canada & foreign, $2.25) for 

a copy of the forthcoming September 1958 
Consumer Bulletin Annual. Since I am a sub- 
scriber to Consumer Bulletin (12 issues), | am 
entitled to the special rate 


} 1 enclose $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for 
one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues) 
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Letters from our readers 


Consumers’ Research—or some 


body else? 


Enclosed is part of ome ileral 
recently / note your name t 
‘( ‘onaumers Research and this says 
I] would be interested to 
know if there eve was a ‘(Consumer 


Re se arch 


recewed 


“(onaumer 
mont Vinn 


> There not only was a (Consumer 
Research’’ but several of them It is 
a name that advertising agencies adopt 
for what is more correctly called 
market research (sometimes erroneous- 


ly termed customer research 


With use of our name, known as that 
of an independent, unbiased, non- 
ommercial research institution, mar- 
ket researchers have been able to give 
i degree ol consumer interest and re 
spectability to their 
and canvassers Our work for more 
than a quarter of & century has given 
high repute, trust, and confidence on 
the part of consumers to the idea of 
testing and research done on articles 
bought and used by ultimate con- 
sumers. Sometimes a variant of the 
Consumer Research name is used even 
for the selling of patent medicines, cos- 
meties, and some other products 


questionnaires 


There is only one Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc., and it does not sell prod- 
ucts or sponsor or advertise them, or 
conduct surveys of any sort whatever 
for manufacturers, dealers, or others 
Consumers’ Research, which publishes 
ConsuMER BuLLeTiINn, has only one 
office, which is in Washington, New 
Jersey 


Vitamins 


article on vitamins 


/ thought your 
especially timely I have a cousin who 
saves on food to buy vitamins—she buys 
cookies at about a dollar a 


and brewers yeast and multiple 


miamtin 
dozen 


rulamins 


It seems to me that now especially, 
when uw seems foolish lo trust anyone, 
ve need this sort of a quide Out here 
in California I have to be constantly on 
guard, even to watching the check-out 
machines (cash registers) in the super 
market 

1 subscriber, Gardena, Calif 


> We are glad to know you found the 
vitamin article interesting, glad too 
to have your comment on the person 
who, as some millions of others do, 
greatly overestimates the value of 
vitamin products. 


I suspect the difficulties you report 
in California, as contrasted with the 
opposite condition in a Midwestern 
state, may be merely because every- 


Letters fr: ur readers some 


times raise questions whicl 


we think n be of interest t 


a great ma others besides 


the inquirers We 


plan to 


print these d other specialh 


interesting etters with ou 


replies, from time to time a 


space in the BULLETIN permits 


thing in Calif ia is done 
ind = grander ule and 
mass productior and more 
mass marketing 


If you run across specific instances of 
cheating in the supermarket check-out 
lines, do let us know; this is perhaps 
something that peopl 
warned about where it 
intention and not merely as the result 
ol an accident 
Whether the errors are due to careless 
ness or intent could be judged by 
noting whether repeated instances all 
tend to be unfavorable to the customer 


should be 


exists [rom 


occasional slip or 


Nutrition and arteriosclerosis 


Vy question involve nutrition 

In your article “Fat in the diet,’ Con- 
sumer Bulletin, July 1957 you state 
that “The fat in milk is not a liquid 
fat Skim milk or dried non-fat 
milk) can be used to advantage for cook- 
ing by those who want some form of 
milk in their diet.”’ 


However, I understand that powdered 
skim milk is an incom plete protein, since 
the amino acid lysine is harmed when 
milk is treated with heat in drying 
Therefore, I wonder if you recommend 
its use for children? 


Moreover, I read in T1 ME magazine 
December 30, 1957, page 46, that two 
doctors have warned that “The normal, 
healthy individual can readily precipi- 
tate kidney stone formation by the 
simple ingestion of excessive mineral 
salis {in| ice cream, cheese, butter [and] 

milk . 21 have understood, also, 
that calcium deposits in arteries may 
be related to arteriosclerosis 

4 subacriber, Newcomb, New York 


> We do not doubt the correctness of 
your understanding of one defect 
arising in the processing of powdered 
skim milk. Many foods, including 
breakfast cereals, are known to have 
their nutritive values seriously im- 
paired by having been subjected to 
excessive heat in processing. In 
England, it has been reported that 
modification of milk in the roller- 
drying process produces an alteration 
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of composition that may lead possibly 
to hypercalcemia in infants (excessive 
calcium in the blood We plan to 
publish an article on certain disadvan 
tages and dangers of milk in the diet 
there are a number und the tendency 
greatly to overrate milk as a desirable 
food, and at that time will touch upon 
the point which you bring up regarding 
dried milk The main port is that 
milk and milk products are often much 
overused, even for oung childret 

and researchers have found that for 
children and adults the 

rmful 


many older 
un be distinctly h 
On the matter of kidney stones, let 
is call your attention to an article in 
the March 29 issue of Science News 
Letter, page 206, where it is suggested 
on the authority of Dr. Edwin L 
Prien, of Boston University, that r 
striction of the use of milk and cheese 
may be important to reduce the tend 


ency to formation of kidney stones 


A basic library of recorded music 


ou please give me a list of books 
cul help me in build ng a library 

corded classical music? 
4 subscriber, New York City 


P In the 1958-1959 Consumer Bulletir 
innual, to be issued this September 
Consumers’ Research will present a 
list of records selected by its record 
consultant, Walter F. Grueninger, as 
suggestions for a basic library of re- 
corded classical musi The following 
is a list of recent books of substance 
which Mr. Grueninger suggests may 
help in selecting long-playing records 
of classical music for your library 


Guide to Long Playing Records 
Orchestral Music, by Irving Kolodin 
268 pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York City. $4.50. Out of print 


The Guide to Long Playing Records 
Vocal Music, by Philip L. Miller. 420 
pages Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
City 1955. $4.50 


Guide to Long Playing Records 
Chamber and Solo Instrument Music, 
by Schoenberg. 296 pages. Alfred A 
Knopf, New York City 1955. $3.50 


Record Ratings: The Music Library 
Association's Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers, edited by 
Richard 8. Hill 440 pages. Crown 
Publishers, New York City. $5.95 

Records in Review 1957. The 
Third High Fidelity Annual. Edited 
by Joan Griffiths. 340 pages. The 
Wyeth Press, Great Barrington, Mass 
$4.95 

The World's Encyclopedia of Re- 
corded Music (3rd Supplement), by 
Francis F. Clough and G. J. Cuming 
564 pages. Sidgwick and Jackson 
Ltd., London, England. $25. 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note | 
Beethoven: Short Piano Works, Vol. I. Balsam (piano 
Washington WR 401. $4.98. Balsam is a sound musicia: 
He plays the six “Bagatelles,” six ‘“‘Eccossaises,"’ ‘‘Fiir 
Elise,’ and several others. Not top Beethoven, but pleas 
ant and indicative of better things to come. Spacious! 
recorded AA AA 
Beethoven: Trios. Op. 9 No. 1 and Op. 9 No. 3. Heifetz 
Primrose, Piatigorsky (violin, viola, cello RCA Victor 
LM 2186. $4.98. Seldom heard in concert. No. 1 is not 
the best of Beethoven's music for chamber groups by any 
means, but both works are remarkably suavely played 
and well recorded. AA AA 
Enesco: Roumanian Rhapsodies Nos. 1 and 2 & 
Dvorak: Carnaval Overture & Tchaikovsky: Francesca da 
Rimini. Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy. Colum 
bia ML 5242. $3.98. The oriental flavored rhapsodies 
never seem to wear out their welcome, but the other pieces 
seem terribly long. All are brilliantly played. The sound 
of the Rhapsodies is fuller than that overside. AA A 
Hindemith: Concerto Music for Piano, Brass, and Two 
Harps; and Concerto for Orchestra; and Cupid and Psyche 
Berlin Philharmonic under the Composer. Decca DI 
9969 $3.98 Not everybody's dish, but followers of 
Hindemith may have to wait a long time to hear equally 
good recordings of these pieces. Authoritative playing and 
rich recording A! A! 
Moore: The Devil and Daniel Webster. Winters, Blank 
enship, Young, etc., under Aliberti. Westminster OPW 
11032. $4.98. A folk opera in one act that offers agreeable 
tunes and adds up to a good show. The cast is acceptable 
but not the best that could have been assembled. Well 
directed and recorded A AA 
Prokofiev: Concertos Nos. 1 and 2. Isaac Stern (violin 
with the New York Philharmonic under Mitropoulos and 
Bernstein. Columbia ML 5243. $3.98 The first LP 
coupling of these modern concertos. Handsomely played 
and recorded AA AA 
Respighi: Ancient Dances and Airs for the Lute. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra under Litschauer. Vanguard VRS 
466. $4.98. The three suites are included. Vital, er 
chanting music of the Renaissance and Italian baroque 
arranged for orchestra by Respighi. Played with tre- 
mendous verve, but with less finesse than one would like 
Well recorded A 
Schumann: Frauenliebe und Leben & Mozart: 
Songs Irmgard Seefried (soprano Decca DL 9971 
$3.98. Irmgard Seefried's voice is rich and pliable. Yet 
the attack on the high notes is not always clean, and there's 
too little emotion in the Schumann Well re 
corded B AA 
Sibelius: En Saga, etc. Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy. Columbia ML 5249. $3.98. A rousing per- 
formance of four dramatic pieces not heard often. Or- 
mandy has gained the reputation as the best Sibelius con- 
ductor in this country, if not in the world. Plenty of 
chance here for him to show his control of the orchestra 
which responds superbly. Powerful recording. AA AA 
Vivaldi: Concertos Nos. 9-12. 1 Musici with Felix Ayo 
(violin solo). Epic LC 3443 3.98. These 18th century 
pieces by one of the foremost string writers of his time 
give me much pleasure. Beautifully played and re- 
corded AA AA 


A Continental Cocktail Liane (vocalist) with the 
Boheme Bar Trio. Vanguard VRS 9020. $4.98. Pleas- 
antly styled performances of “‘Wunderbar,”’ ‘Papaveri,”’ 
“Hora Potpourri,” “Madrid,” etc. . .pieces you may hear 
in a good Continental cafe. Well recorded AA AA 

Alexander Kipnis in Russian Opera (bass), with the 
RCA Victor Symphony under Berezowsky. RCA Camden 
CAL 415. $1.98. Eight numbers on this disk, of whicl 
five offer scenes from “Boris Godounoff."" When the 
selections were first released on 78 rpm. disks, I praised 
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rhe first symbol applies to quality of interpretatior 


the performance and recording for whicl 
The recording on this LP is the equal 
new releases In short. a very fine d 
s better tha 


imbers 


expect the earlier 
released 


LM 6056 


ighty Fortr 
RCA Victor LM 

the Protestant herit ige su 
ship. Include re 
is Over 
giving, 
accompanin 

Encore Please, Sir John! UHallé Orchestra under Siu 
Barbirolli Mercury MG 50161 $4.98 Inclu 
“Merry Wives of Windsor Overture, : 
“Marche Joye “Trumpet Voluntary 
with aplomb satistactory 
sometimes heard t I prefer more spirit here and the 
Well recorded A 

Mexican Panorama: 200 Years of Folkson Various 
singers and instrumentalists Vanguard 9014. $4.98 
Unique, earthy, fascinating disk offering 19 folksongs | 
composed songs irom Yucatan, Veracruz, Morelos Jal Se 
Oaxaca, et he singing, though not of the concert | 
variety, is quite adequate and so is the instrumental b 
ground of guitars, et« Very well recorded A 

Presenting Tozzi (bass RCA Victor LM 2188 
The young, Chicago-born Giorgio Tozzi is not yet 
singer Pinza was at his best, but the comparison deser 
mention Tozzi employs his rich, youthful voice w 
skill, requiring more experience, perhaps, for the most 
subtle artistry and pointed characterizatio Here 
sings arias from Mozart and Verdi operas 

Songs and Dances of Spain, Vol. I: Cit 
Various singers guitarists dancers 
12001 $3.98 \lan Lomax apparent 
recording tape machine to Spain and 
at least enough to fill four LP's 
most interesting rhe flamenc 
than the great artists we generally 
cries and castanets of the dancers evoke 
Spanish cities. If Cordoba, Aguinald 
dango, Parrados, etc., are words that set 
with joy, this earthy d 
to investigate the three others, also 1 
time as this one 

Sound Adventure Percussion Ensemble ‘ 
Period SPL 743. $4.98. One of those disks prized by the 
collector who likes to show off his hi-fi rig. F 
ou hear wood blo« K bell 


wance, le brassiness 


isk 1s for you 


percussion in which 
maracas, drums, rattles, and what n laying 
and recording AA AA 

The Art of the Harpsichord Wanda Landowska harps 
chord RCA Victor LM 2194 $4.98 Included are 
Bach's “Partita No. 2,"" “Capriccio on the Departure 
His Beloved Brother “Fantasia in C Minor und |.K.F 
Fischer: “‘Passacaglia in D Minor This is marvelous 
satisfying music sensitively played and well re 
corded AA 

Under the Blue Skies of Capri Concetta de 
Period RL 1925. $4.98. Light Italian songs including 
“Torna Surrienta,’’ ‘‘Marechiare,”’ “Santa Lucia,”’ “Anema 
E. Core,”’ etc. Pretty singing, well recorded, though the 
orchestra seems rather distant A A 

With a Song in My Heart. Lawrence Welk and His 
Champagne Music. Coral CRL 57147. $3.98. A dozen 
instrumental numbers concerned with the heart, ‘““With a 
Song in My Heart,” “Peg O' My Heart,” “My Foolish 
Heart." Too dragged in the usual Welk manner when 
the sentimental numbers are on, but bouncy in the lively 


ones A AA 





Ratings of Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinior 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motior 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single pers but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews 


The sources of the reviews are 
Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y The Exhibitor, Films in Re 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Hera 
Decency, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The ‘ 
Magasine, Release of the D. A. R. Preview Commiiier, Reviews and } 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly 


rhe figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended 

Audience suitability is indicated by ‘A’ for adults, “Y" f 
young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for children, at the end of each line 


Abductors, The Dalton Girls, The 

Across the Bridge (British) ir i Damn Citizen! 

Adultress, The (French) , l 7 Darby's Rangers 

Affair in Havana -m Day of the Bad Man 

All at Sea (British) com A) Deadly Decision (German 

Ambush at Cimarron Pass we } 7 Deep Six, The 

Another Time, Another Place d Demoniaque (French 

April Love mus-dr-c A) Desire Under the Elms 

Astounding She Monster, The } ; Diamond Safari 

Attila hast-mel } Don't Go Near the Water 

Awakening, The (Italian) d } } Dragstrip Riot 

Baby Face Nelson crt-dr A 5 Edge of Fury, The 

Beast of Budapest vel Al 3 18 and Anxious 

Beautiful but Dangerous ; Enemy Below, The 
(Italian) dr 3 Escape from Red Rock 

Bed of Grass (Greek) dr : 

Beggar Student, The 
(German) 

Big Beat, The 


Farewell to Arms, A 

Female Animal, The 

Fighting Wildcats, The British 
Bitter Victory (British) Flame Barrier, The 

Blood Arrow Flesh is W eak, The (British) 
Blood of Dracula cri ; | Flood Tide 

Bonjour Tristesse 5 Fort Bowie 

Brain from Planet Arous, The Fort Dobbs 

Bride and the Beast, The Fort Massacre 

Bride is Much Too Beautiful, Fraulein (German 

The (French) From Hell to Texas 
Bridge on the River Kwai, 

The war-dr-« 
Brothers Karamazov, The d 
Campbell's Kingdom 

(British) ( 
Carnival Rock mus-mei Girl in the Woods 
Cast a Dark Shadow (British) .cri-mel- Girl Most Likely, The 
Cattle Empire wes~ Girls on the Loose 
Chase a Crooked Shadow mys-me Goddess, The 
Cole Younger, Gunfighter wes- God’s Little Acre 
Confessions of Felix Krull, The Going Steady 

(German) n Golden Age of Comedy 
Cool and the Crazy, The soc-dr . Green Eyed Blonde, The 
Cop Hater cri-mel . Gun Fever 
Count Five and Die (British).war-me/ . Gunfire at Indian Gap 
Cowboy MOg-C 4 Guns Don’t Argue 
Crash Landing 
Crazy in the Noodle (French)... com / Handle with Care 
Crooked Circle, The i” ; Hard Man, The 
Cross-Up (British) , mys-mel 3 Hell Ship Mutiny 
Cry Terror mys-mel / Hell's Five Hours 
Curse of the Demon mel A) High Cost of Loving, The 


awe nt 


Gang War 

Gates of Paris (French) 
Ghost of the China Sea 
Gift of Love, The 

Gigi 


ono 


On 
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High Flight (British) war-dr 
High Hell 
Hong Kong Affair 
Horror of Dracula (British) 
Hot Spell 
I Accuse (British) 
I Married a Woman 
I Was a Teenage Frankenstein... me/ 
In the Money com . 
Island Women mus-mel . 
It's Great to be Young 
(British) mus-mel- 
MUuUS-COM . 
war-me 
cri-mei 


Jamboree 

Jet Attack 

Juvenile Jungle 

Kathy O'’ 

Lady Takes a Flyer, The 
Lafayette Escadrille mel 
Last Paradise, The (Italian) doc- 
Last Stagecoach West wes AY( 
Lawless Eighties, The wes AYC 
Left Handed Gun, The wes . 
Legend of the Lost adv- 
Let's Rock mus-com . 
Light in the Forest, The hist-dr-« 

Lily of the Harbor (Greek) 

Lineup, The 

Live Fast, Die Young 

Long Haul, The (British) mys-mel . 
Long Hot Summer, The mel 
Looking for Danger com . 
Lost Lagoon (British) 

Love Slaves of the Amazons 
Lovemaker, The (Spanish) 

Lucky Jim (British) 


Macabre 

Mam ’‘zelle Pigalle (French) 

Man from God's Country, 
he 

Man in the Shadow 

Man on the Prowl. 

Manhunt in the Jungle 

Maracaibo 

Marjorie Morningstar 

Mark of the Hawk, The 

Matchmaker, The 

Merry Andrew 

Missouri Traveler, The 

Mitsou (French) 

Motorcycle Gang 

Mustang 


Naked Africa. . 

Naked in the Sun 

Night Ambush (British) 

No Time for Sergeants... ..war-com . 
Notorious Mr. Monks, The 


Old Yeller dr-c AYC 

One that Got Away, The 
(British) . 

Ordet (Danish) 

Oregon Passage 

Outcasts of the City 


Panama Sal 

Panic in the Parlor (British) 

Paris Holiday .. 

Paths of Glory 

Persuader, The 

Peyton Place. lite 

Please! Mr. Balzac (French) 

Plunder Road : cri-mel . 

Portrait of an Unknown Woman 
(German). i 

Proud Rebel, The... 


Quantrill’s Raiders 
Quiet American, The 


com-¢ 


com~-<« 


war-dr AYC 


wes-c . 
war-mel / 


wes-c AYC 
war-dr AY 
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Rape on the Moor (German) 
Razzia (French) 

Return of Dracula, The 
Return to Warbow 

Ride a Violent Mile 

Rouge et Noir (French) 

Run Silent, Run Deep 


Saddle the Wind we s-( 
Safecracker, The (British) war-mel 
Satchmo the Great mus-do 
Sayonara , 
Screaming Mimi 
Search for Paradise 
Seven Hills of Rome, The. mus-d 
Sheepman, The wes-< 
Ship Was Loaded, The 
(British) war-co 
Sing, Boy, Sing mu 
Smallest Show on Earth, The 
(British) 
Smiles of a Summer Night 
(Swedish } 
Sorority Girl 
South Pacific mus- 
Spanish Affair, The 
St. Louis Blues 
Stage Struck 
Stakeout on Dope Street 
Steel Bayonet (British) 
Story of Vickie, The 
(Austrian) 
Suicide Battalion 
Summer Love 


Tarnished Angels, The 

Teacher's Pet 

Teenage Bad Girl (British) 

Teenage 

Teenage Monster 

Teenage Thunder 

Teenage Wolf Pack (German) 

Ten North Frederick ; 

Thing That Couldn't Die, The cri-mel . 

This Angry Age dr-< 

This Happy Feeling com-c AYC 

Thunder Road cri-mel 

Thundering Jets war-dr AYC 

Time is My Enemy (British) cri-mel AYC 

Time to Love and a Time to 
Die, A 

Time Without Pity (British) 

Too Much, Too Soon 

Touch of Evil 

Toughest Gun in Tombstone... wes . 

True Story of Lynn Stuart, 
The 


war-dr-« 


cri-mel AY 


dr A 

cri-mel A 
war-mel AYC 
com AYC 


Uncle Vanya 
Undersea Girl 
Underwater Warrior 
Up in Smoke 
Vertigo mys-mel-c AY 
Viking Women and the Sea 

Serpent adv AY 
Violators, The soc-dr A 
Violent Road mel AY 


White Horse Inn, The 

(German) mus-com-< 
Wild is the Wind A 
Windjammer trav-c AYC 
Witness for the Prosecution. .mys-mel A 
Wolf Dog. . mel AYC 
World Was His Jury, The mel AYC 


soc-mel A 
war-dr A 


Young and Wild... 
Young Lions, The 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4 


THE JOY OF OWNING A NEW HOME free from the need of repairs and reno- 
vations is likely to be short-lived. According to a business newsletter, 
maintenance and repairs for the first four years of ownership will likely 
run around $85 a year; during the next six years about $150 a year will be 
required. Minor flaws may be expected to show up in the second year. In 
the third year, such nuisance tasks as freeing stuck doors and windows, 
repairing faulty gutters and leaders, cracks in the cement work in drive- 
ways and walks usually make their appearance. The really expert do-it- 
yourself homeowner will, of course, be able to keep the figure down con- 
siderably. Others will prefer to hire a handy man if they can find one who 
works efficiently and at a reasonable charge. 


* * * 


THOSE ANNOYING CANKER SORES that suddenly appear for no known reason 
may be due to an allergy. According to observations by Morris Moskowitz, 
D.D.S., of Brooklyn, writing in Dental Digest, patients who were sensitive 
to acids in the diet, particularly ascorbic acid (in oranges and lemons) 
and acetic acid (vinegar), were susceptible to this ailment. He found that 
the sores disappeared if the patients eliminated from their diets vinegar, 
mayonnaise, sour pickles, ketchup, mustard, sauerkraut, lemons, oranges, 
tomatoes, pineapple, grapefruit, limes, sour grapes, and all berries. 


* * *# 


BUYING A SPORT SHIRT that has a good appearance, that will launder and 
wear well is something of a problem. There are so many fibers and combina- 
tions of fibers, colors, and styles that the purchaser needs to be well in- 
formed to get a completely satisfactory garment. A leaflet put out by 
the Extension Service of the State College of Washington reports that cot- 
ton is comfortable and absorbs moisture, but gets mussy when worn unless 
it has a crease-resistant finish A cotton mesh or cotton knit is less 
likely to wrinkle. Rayon is comfortable but is weak when wet and frays 
along raw edges; it musses and shrinks or stretches unless it has a spe- 
cial finish. Dacron and nylon hold a press without mussing but do not 
absorb moisture unless they are blended with cotton or rayon. Look for the 
term Sanforized or Rigmel on the tag indicating that the garment will 
shrink no more than one percent, advises the leaflet. A knit garment may 
carry a Redmanized or Permathal label indicating that it has been given a 
finish to prevent shrinking or stretching. Buying a cotton knit garment 
one size larger than normal is desirable if it is to be laundered ina 
dryer. Don’t use chlorine bleach on cotton or rayon shirts that have a 
wrinkle-resistant or wash-and-wear finish; a perborate bleach powder 
should be used instead. 

* * * 

THAT NEW AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES and even secondhand cars are not sell- 
ing is no news. As to just why this is so there are many theories. In 
a series of interviews conducted by Fairchild News Service, the reasons ad- 
vanced were that many people already had cars that were performing well 
enough, that the prices were too high, and the maintenance too costly. 
Another interesting reason was that people no longer felt it necessary to 
keep up with the Joneses and were buying things that gave them more com- 
fort, such.as adding a room to their home or building a swimming pool, for 
which the cost may be about the same as for a new automobile. 

* * *# 


BETTER SANITATION IN HOSPITALS is needed to stem the dangerous sta- 
phylococcal epidemics that have flared up in several states this past 
spring. Since the bacteria are strongly resistant to most antibiotics, 
several physicians have called for higher standards of cleanliness in hos- 
pitals across the nation, pointing out that the availability of potent 
antibiotic agents has engendered a certain tendency to relax vigilance in 


aseptic techniques. 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS are sometimes treated with chemical preservatives 
to help them retain freshness before they are sold. Food and Drug Admini- 
stration regulations have in part required that fruits so treated be la- 
beled to show the names of the preservatives such as biphenyl and ortho- 
phenyl-phenate. Fresh fruit and vegetable growers, chain store and super- 
market operators have protested loudly against applying this requirement to 
retail store displays because they are afraid it will discourage consumers 
from buying. The Food and Drug Administration recently eased the regula- 
tion to permit the placards used on retail displays of citrus fruit to show 
that the fruit has been treated with a preservative without naming the 
chemical. Various trade groups, however, are endeavoring to get legisla- 
tion through Congress which will exempt all fresh produce from this re- 
quirement. The Food and Drug Administration takes the position that the 
consumer is entitled to know when a preservative has been added to food 
and what it is. Consumers will no doubt wish to indicate their support of 
the F. & D. Admin.’s position by writing to their Congressmen and Senators. 


* * 


TRAINING FACILITIES FOR APPLIANCE SERVICEMEN are being set up in many 
parts of the country. Electric Appliance Service News reports several 
courses, including a short-term 20-day intensive course in repair and main- 
tenance of home laundry equipment for $50, are available at the National 
Technical School, 524 Forest Glen Rd., Silver Spring, Maryland. Most of 
the courses are for evening school students, but it is hoped that in time 
the school will attract career-minded men from all parts of the country. 


-— — 


INHALATION OF SOME HAIR SPRAYS may cause lung damage. Lesions were 
found in the lungs of two young women who had used aerosol hair sprays con- 
taining polyvinylpyrrolidone (PVP) frequently, sometimes twice a day, ac- 
cording to a report by doctors Martin Bergmann, I. Jerome Flance, and Her- 
man T. Blumenthal, of St. Louis. The symptoms cleared up when the use of 
the hair spray was discontinued. The doctors point out, however, that Dr. 
W. C. Hueper has shown that PVP injected in test animals caused malignant 
lesions, indicating that caution should be exercised in its topical appli- 
cation on the skin and its introduction into the mucous membranes of the 
respiratory and alimentary tracts. Women who feel they cannot give up this 
type of hair spray should take the greatest care not to inhale it when it 
is applied. At a recent medical convention, one physician warned that a 
new lung disease has been observed that appears to be caused by some in- 
jurious inhalant, the nature of which has not yet been determined. While 
there is no basis at the present time for ascribing its cause to hair 
spray, careful avoidance of inhalation of hair spray in any quantity is 
indicated. 


- = SS 


SAF-T-DRI Sea Shell Hosiery Dryer (D & D Enterprises, 52 Madison St., 
Oak Park, Ill.; distributed by Plasticrafters, 22 N. Fifth Ave., Maywood, 
Ill.) $2.95, plus postage. This little gadget, made of plastic molded 
in the shape of a large sea shell, is available in clear and pastel colors. 
It is a convenient holder for drying stockings and underwear in the bath- 
room. After it is mounted, the shell folds flat against the wall to re- 
semble a sea shell when not in use. When pulled down at right angles to 
the wall, it provides eight slots into which the garments may be slipped 
and allowed to drip into the bathtub. When first reported on by Con- 
sumers’ Research in January 1949, it was attached to the wall by two 
screws. A later development is to provide a new mounting material for 
affixing the device to walls of tile, glass, ceramic, or other smooth sur- 
faces by means of a product called Saf-—T-—Mount which requires no screws or 
nails. The new mounting material adhered firmly to the plastic dryer it- 
self, but held the shell in place on a glass surface for only three months. 
The original technique of screwing the shell into the wall (still provided 
for with the current package) will, we believe, give the best results over 
the longest period of time. 
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A “bargain” that was not a bargain 


AN APPROPRIATE BEGINNING for this article should 
probably be 
ulvertiser’s claims for this product, one would 
readily be persuaded that the TJeltape is the tape 
recorder to end all problems, espec ially the one 


Here we go again."’ After reading the 


of cost, of those w iting tape recorders Phe 
leltape is claimed to be the “ world's lowest priced 
port transistor tape recorder’’ and it might 
well be just that It is small, it does use tran 
sistors in its circuits, and it does use tape as a 
recording medium. However, at this point, any 
resemblance ceases between the leltape and the 
usual tape recorders (even the low-priced ones 
scen everywhere radio and photographic deal 
ers stores 

Consumers’ Research ordered a Teltape by mail 
ind put it through a simple, basic test. We re 
corded voice and tried to play it back The 
mechanism of the recorder worked fairly well, 
ilthough the motor speed was far from constant 

The motor and transistor amplifier are each 
powered by two size C flashlight batteries.) There 
is no speed governor, but there is a variable speed- 
control. There is no loud-speaker or volume con- 
trol; a set of very inexpensive magnetic ear- 
phones is supplied for reproducing the recorded 
sound; the sound level can be varied only by 
recording in a loud or soft voice or by moving up 
close to or backing away from the microphone 
The ads, by the way, do not state clearly that the 
equipment does not include a loud-speaker. 

\fter many futile attempts, CR finally got a 
voice recorded on the tape with good enough 
fidelity to recognize the fact that it was a voice 
when played back. The quality was very poor 
If the user talked in a loud voice into the micro- 
phone, the result was unintelligible due to gross 
distortion. If the words were spoken softly, the 
recorded sounds were hardly audible and the 
words spoken could not be distinguished. A 
rather high-pitched voice, that of a woman ort 


child, could be recorded so that the words could 
be recognized, but even the nit was m possible to 
identify the voice as that of the particular perso 
who recorded it Che poor reproduction was evi 
dently due to the rather narrow frequency re 
sponse ol the mk rophor e, rec order, il d f irphones 
in combination \ good deal of distortion was 
ilso evident in the system 

The person who had ordered the machine took 
idvantage of the offer in the advertising of the 
privilege of returning it under the 10-day guar 
intee and returned it to the distributor. It took 
four weeks and a reminder by certified mail to 
obtain an answer to the request for the refund 
the advertising had promised to anyone dissatis 
hed with his purchase This answer did not in 
clude the refund that was due, but was rather a 
letter claiming that a new and better model 
Teltape was now available and this recorder, said 
to be worth $40, would be sent at the original $30 
price. Also, a new type earphone said to be 
worth $5 would be included at no extra charge 
The original money-back guarantee would still 
be in effect on the new instrument 

The new recorder was ordered, and received 10 
days later. The new earphone (hearing-aid type 
did improve the quality of reproduction some 
what, but there was a distinct limiting factor in 
performance, in the low quality of the microphone 
supplied with both the new and older model re 
corders. The newer model, while showing some 
improvement over the first machine, is still un 
satisfactory 


; 


With considerable practice, a user of the 7 eltape 


could provide a tape recording on which, when 
reproduced, most of the words could be recog 
nized, but this would not be easy If the care 
taken was only about what one would use with a 
regular tape recorder, intelligible voice reproduc 
tion would not be attained 

ey 


Continued on mg 
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Domestic oil burners 


Discussions of the different types and their limita 
tions, with ratings of: 


High-pressure atomizing burners 
Low -pressure atomizing burners 


Vertical rotary wall flame burners 
Refrigerator-freezer combinations 


Admiral GE Philco 


Cc Oo M I N G Amana Kelvinator RCA Whirlpool 


Frigidaire Norge Westinghouse 


IN FUTURE 


How to buy coffee 


B U L L E T I N Ss Coffee quality is on the downgrade. Which is best to 


buy--vacuum pack, store grind, or grind-your-own 


coffee? 
Small table-model dishwasher 


Electric ranges 


Admiral Hotpoint Norge 
Frigidaire Kelvinator Philco 


General Electric Westinghouse 


Consumer Bulletin 


The pioneer consumer magazine, testing and reporting on products since 1928. 


Published by Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey. 





